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Insurance Plan 
Recommended 


The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, adopted in 
the Assembly of Delegates 
in Birmingham on March 
16, included the following 


paragraphs pertaining to 
health and accident insur- 
ance: 


“There is a definite need for 
the Association to recommend 
to its members a sound and 
desirable plan of health and 
accident insurance. As is well 
known, each year Alabama 
teachers are compelled to forfeit 
thousands of dollars from their 
salaries for the payment of 
substitutes when they are neces- 
sarily absent from school. 


“Because of these conditions 
it is highly desirable that the 
teachers provide themselves with 
some type of insurance which 
will compensate them for such 
losses. n order that a sound 
and adequate plan of such in- 
surance be secured, it is recom- 
mended that the Insurance 
Committee study the several 
plans available and recommend 
to the Executive Committee at 
its earliest opportunity a health 
and accident policy suitable for 
teacher needs.” 


The recommendations of 
the Executive Committee 
were carried out on the 
same morning, when the 
Assembly _ of Delegates 
adopted the report of the 
Insurance Committee of the 
Association. The report of 
this Committee follows: 


As far as the members of this 
committee were able to ascertain, 
the best health and accident in- 
surance policy for the teachers 
of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation is that of the Govern- 
ment Employees Benefit Associa- 
tion, underwritten by the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident 
Association of Omaha, eb. 
Some of the main features of 
the policy are: (1) that full 
coverage may from the 
first day of disability; (2) that 
confinement in a_ hospital or 
home is not necessary as evi- 
dence of eligibility for benefits; 
(3) that the type of policy may 
be suited to the wishes or 
needs of the individual insurant; 
and (4) that no certain per- 

tage of teacher-participation 
is required for enforcement of 
the policy. 

The ittee r 
the policy to the 
Education Association. 


(Signed) 





a 


Alabama 





ames S. Brown 

yburn Fisher 
a L. Hendricks 
H. H. K 


m & McCulley 
M. P. Gray, Chairman 


Adopted by the Assembly of 
Delegates by unanimous vote, 
March 16, 1940. 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


Here is a plan of income protection that has been adopted 
by the Alabama Education Association and which is now made 
available for the first time to the teachers in Tennessee. 


Report of Insurance Committee, Alabama Education Association, March 16, 1949 








“As far as the members of this committee were able to ascertain, the best 
health and accident insurance policy for the teachers of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation is that of the Government Employees Benefit Association, underwritten by 
the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association of Omaha, Neb. Some of the 
main features of the policy are: (1) that full coverage may be had from the first day 
of disability; (2) that confinement in a hospital or home is not necessary as evidence 
of eligibility for benefits; (3) that the type of policy may be suited to the wishes or 
needs of the individual insurant ; and (4) that no certain percentage of teacher-par- 
ticipation is required for enforcement of the policy. 


“The committee recommends the policy to the Alabama Education Association.” 


RAYBURN FISHER 
H. H. Kine 
M. P. Gray, Chairman 


(Signed) James S. Brown 
GeorGE L. HENDRICKS 
R. C. McCutiey 


ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES BY UNANIMOUS VOTE, 
MARCH 20, 1940 


EXPLANATION OF CONTRACT 


Under the plan similar to that which has been adopted and approved by the A.E.A., 
a liberal disability income contract, at a low cost, is now available to the teachers of 


Tennessee. 
The policy is very simple in that benefits are paid for ANY accident and ANY sick- 

ness, with the exception of insanity and venereal diseases. 

(7) Pays for diseases NOT common to both 
sexes. 

(8) Liberal, additional hospital benefits. 

(9) Accidental death or dismemberment bene- 
fits. 

(10) Double Indemnity for certain travel acci- 
dents. 


(1) Full, year-round protection. 

(2) Men and women same preferred rate. 

(3) Does NOT require house confinement. 

(4) Monthly benefits up to one year on illness. 

(5) Monthly benefits up to five years on any 
accident. 

(6) Benefits from FIRST DAY of disability. 


Full particulars regarding this special coverage for school teachers will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


1022-23-24-25-26 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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The stinging rod wasn t 
their only punishment 








Uncomfortable seating today, as 
in the early schools, is a hardship 
on both students and teachers. 


| Universa 


CLASSROOM SEATING 






offers exclusive new advancements 
in beauty, comfort and use values 


O old-time classroom picture is really needed to 
emphasize the great advancements in the new 
American Universal desk-seats. This new seating is 
even strikingly superior to other so-called modern 
seating. It has distinctive new sight conservation 
features. Greater comfort and posture help are pro- 
vided. Streamlining is the practical kind—for greater 
service and use values. 


Our new school furniture 
catalog gives complete infor- 
mation on these new Amer- 
ican Universal desks and the 
equally advanced American 
Envoy line of classroom 
chairs, desk and tablet-arm 
chairs. Send for acopy today. 


Eliminate 
Schoolroom 


Slouch 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
s in comfortable public s e Manufacturers -of 


Transportation seating 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 





Happiness and Power 
through 
The Musie Hour 


Broadcasts over Station WSM, Nashville 


TWO-BOOK COURSE—STATE-ADOPTED TEXT 


Lower Grades Book 
provides materials for 
Elementary Grades Broadcast every Tuesday at 
11:00-11:15. 
Upper Grades Book 
provides materials for 


Upper Grades Broadcast every Thursday at 
11:00-11:15. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street Chicago, Illinois 
Dan Rostson, Tennessee Representative, Paris, Tennessee 


























“In UNION there is strength” 


SCHOOL BUS 
BODIES 


Automotively En gineered—Carefully Constructed 
Economically Distributed by 


HALLIBURTON AND LANE 


Nashville, Tennessee 


SCRUGGS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Union City Body Co., Ine. 


UNION CITY, INDIANA 
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A FOUR-YEAR SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 





4 EDUCATION FOR GROUP LIVING 
1 AND CITIZENSHIP 


1 AN ILLUMINATING BACKGROUND FOR 
: HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


oS ° . 
“16 All in One Series 
16 
17 | 
-| OUR WAYS OF LIVING 
20 
22 : 
23 f (By Wilson and Erb) 
24 
24 Ways of Living in Many Lands. ..... $1.16 
7 Where Our Ways of Living Come From 1.28 
over 
Living in the Age of Machines _.. 1.48 
Richer Ways of Living presale 1.52 
a Beginning in the third grade this series offers a substantial foundation 
a for the program by providing an introduction to geography, group 


living in family life, and primitive forms of government. 


Succeeding books give a panoramic view of the historical progress of 
, : social living, the development of languages, of trade and commerce, the 
18 contributions of science, the enrichment of living through the arts and 
the safeguarding of human life through medical discoveries and 


humanitarian agencies. 


; 12 Workbooks and manuals are available for each book. 


4 AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


et New York Cincinnati Chicago 
. 6 300 Pike Street 
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Editorial Comment... . 


The editor's first impulse in preparing this article was 
to use it as a means of airing pet grudges which have ac- 
cumulated during the past few weeks, lambasting fair- 
weather friends who deserted our cause when "the going 
got tough" and condemning those who openly fought our 
legislative program. A good night's rest, with its settling 
of jangled nerves, has brought the reluctant realization 
that such a course could serve no good end other than to 
relieve the writer's chest and provide temporary delight 
to those readers who relish a pen which “takes off the 
hide.'' It would seem a saner procedure to limit this article 
to a brief summary of the legislative battle, a frank analysis 
of the effect the General School Law of 1941 will have on 
the public school program in Tennessee, and a vague guess 
as to where we should go from here. 


LOG OF LEGISLATIVE BATTLE 


Saturday, January |1|—Representative Assembly instructed Legisla- 
tive Committee to "prepare bills embodying the program 
adopted by the assembly, present these bills to the Legislature 
and work for their enactment into law." 

President sent memorandum to members of the Legislature set- 
ting out legislative objectives of T. E. A. and appropriations 
sought for each. 

Monday, January 13—Legislative Committee agrees on plans for 

: preparation of bills and legislative procedure. 

Tuesday, January |4—President and secretary refuse request to 
withhold T. E. A. bill and support administration bill providing 
increased appropriations of $200,000 for higher education, $150,- 
000 for high schools, and $50,000 for transportation. Admin- 
istration's education bill introduced in Senate and House. 

Wednesday, January I5—T. E. A. bill introduced in Senate and 
House. 

Thursday, January 16—President and Secretary appear before Senate 
Education Committee. 

House Education Committee recommends administration bill for 
passage before considering T. E. A. bill. 

Friday, January 17—House tables administration bill. Motion to 
reconsider placed bill in hands of Representative Kennedy for 
three days. 

Tuesday, January 2|—House re-refers administration bill to Educa- 

tion Committee. 
President and secretary refuse request of Senate Education 
Committee to throw support of organization behind bills pro- 
viding gross receipts tax on radio stations and newspapers for 
support of elementary and high schools. 

Wednesday, January 22—Senate Committee recommends administra- 
tion education and tax bills for passage. Senate re-refers these 
bills to Education Committee. 

President and secretary appear before House Education Com- 
mittee. 

Thursday, January 23—Senate and House Education Committees 
recommend administration bill with amendments: increasing 
appropriations for elementary schools by $250,000, high schools 
by $50,000, and Austin Peay Normal by $20,000; decreasing 
appropriations for libraries by $10,000 and free textbooks by 
$85,000; providing guarantee that educational funds shall not 
be impounded. 

Friday, January 24—Senate and House pass administration bill with 
committee amendments after rejecting amendments increasing 
appropriations to T. E. A. figures. 

Tuesday, January 28—House passes General Appropriations Bill 
without including amendment guaranteeing school funds against 
impoundment. 

Wednesday, January 29—Senate refuses to send General Appropria- 
tions Bill to Conference Committee where a non-impoundment 
amendment might be recommended. 


CAMPAIGN STRATEGY 
The task of the secretary's office throughout the legis- 
lative battle has been a simple one: to keep legislators, 
school people, and the general public interested in and 
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informed concerning the significance and progress of 
pending school legislation. Two thousand letters, eight 
hundred telegrams, one hundred long-distance telephone 
calls, and ten state-wide newspaper releases have been 
employed during the past few weeks to accomplish this. 

The response to our appeal for assistance has been most 
gratifying. From ten to two hundred teachers and school 
officials might be seen in legislative halls every day 
while the education bills were being considered. Legis 
lators were literally flooded with letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls from teachers, P.-T. A. members, Federated 
Club women, Legionnaires, county judges, and other in- 
terested organizations and individuals. The newspapers 
of the state contained more favorable school publicity than 
they have carried during any similar period in our recol- 
lection, and radio stations were equally cooperative in 
publicizing our school conditions and needs. 

The real work of the campaign has been done by local 
teacher associations throughout the state. As soon as they 
received our first S. O. S. most local associations called 
special meetings, outlined plans for their local campaign, 
contacted friendly organizations and individuals, and im- 
mediately began to utilize every legitimate means of per- 
suading local legislators to support our program. 


ANALYSIS OF GENERAL EDUCATION BILL 


Comparison of Present Appropriations with Those in General 
Appropriations Bill of 1941 
Annual Appro- 





Present Annual priation for 
Purpose Appropriation 1941-43 Increase 
Elementary Schools $7,000,000 $ 7,250,000 $250,000 
High Schools 950,000 1,150,000 200,000 

Elementary Transportation 325,000 325,000 
Libraries 60,000 50,000 — 10,000 

Supervision 50,000 50,000 

Higher Education— 

University of Tennessee 750,000 900,000 150,000 
S. T. C., Johnson City 100,000 1 10,000 10,000 
S. T. C., Murfreesboro 100,000 110,000 10,000 
S. T. C., Memphis 100,000 110,000 10,000 
 o:2 100,000 110,000 10,000 
A. & |. 100,000 110,000 10,000 
Austin Peay 50,000 70,000 20,000 
Alvin York Institute 15,000 20,000 5,000 
Totals $9,700,000 $10,365,000 $665,000 


|. Elementary Schools. The annual appropriation of 
$7,250,000 for elementary schools will be insufficient to 
maintain the state's salary schedule of 1938-39 for elemer- 
tary teachers during the coming biennium. Elementary 
teachers in eighty-four rural counties receiving state equali- 
zation funds this year have had their salaries reduced $2.00 
or $3.00 per month because of the fact that the present 
appropriation of $7,000,000 was insufficient to finance the 
entire elementary school program. According to State 
Department estimates, approximately $250,000 of addi- 
tional funds would be necessary to restore these salaries 
this year. Next year an additional $250,000 will be needed 
to finance the program because of an anticipated increase 
in attendance and improved training of teachers. During 
the second year of the biennium still another increase may 
be expected in the cost of the program. Hence, it appears 
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ee MODERN way of education means more 
than the training of youthful minds. Today, 
more and more teachers recognize the importance 
of establishing habits of health and hygiene at an 
early age. And, from elementary grades through 
high school and college years, effective programs 
are being carried out in all parts of the country. 

If you are teaching any of the groups listed 
here, why not make use of our visual education 
helps? They have been carefully worked out to 
present—in simple yet dramatic fashion — the 
story of dental health and personal hygiene to 
your groups. 

Attractive colored wall charts present the basic 
lessons on these all-important subjects. The charts 
are supplemented by teaching pamphlets and stu- 
dent material which will enable you to offer most 
effective hygiene units. 


for the Future! 


Health and Good Grooming. 


Give them Stronger Defense 


Help prepare your students for Life—for Jobs! Send for 


these Programs especially planned to promote Dental 





DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE— GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 

BUSINESS SCHOOLS 











Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart..................... 


Ipana samples ... 





Certificate of Award for Dental Care........ ae 


(Grades One through Six) 





PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School 
or College) 


“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart................................. 


WU RUAN OUI oS egies oe eccsg one naan 
Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides. 


Grooming for the Job wall charts....................00 


(for vocational classes) 





Name RST Oe Oe Ne Le eT Ee PUemamnw col caine com cng isis nasser 
Scheel Adds... ably Daa Re as a 
(Check): Elementary)?....................... Jr. High?........ a Collen? ......... _ Giisaer.................. 
Subject Taught ................ cc ia al iC Number of Classes I teach... 

Grade Number of students enrolled in ome class: Girls .0000.....cccccooo ee ee 
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TEACHER 
AND 
COMMUNITY 


By Dorman G. Stout 


Professor of Social Science, State Teachers College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 





Deals with a fundamental concern of all educators: 
the interpretation of the school to the whole com- 
munity. The broad objectives of school and com- 
munity cooperation are discussed and the programs 
and techniques that have proved effective. Topics 
and Outlines cover various types of community pro- 
gram and suggest material for speeches, articles, 
programs, interviews, etc. The book describes the 
factors of dynamic leadership which will help in 
developing effective school-community service. A 
timely book for all public school educators, public 
relations classes, or discussion groups. 


NOW READY 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST: FORM D 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 














Go wdorhcleon 
TRESSLER AND OTHERS 
Eceg lish ta Alton 

The time-proved language arts pro- 
gram for Grades III-XII 


Classroom-built, classroom-tested books 
and workbooks. Various editions to 
accommodate all types of school organi- 
zation. Frequent revisions keep contents 
and teaching aids thoroughly up to date. 


FOR CHALLENGE, ACTION, 
GROWTH 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


——————— 

















that next year the salaries of elementary teachers in eighty- 
four rural counties will again be reduced $2.00 or $3.00 
per month from the 1938-39 state salary schedule, with a 
greater reduction likely for the second year of the bi- 
ennium. 

2. High Schools. The increase of $200,000 per year in 
state high school funds will be of material benefit to smaller 
rural counties, but will mean an actual reduction in funds 
for city high schools. Under this bill, the amount to be 
distributed equally to all counties has been increased from 
$220,000 to $324,000, which means an actual increase of 
approximately $1,000 per county. On the other hand, the 
per capita fund was cut from $880,000 to $800,000, which, 
with anticipated increase in attendance, will mean an 
actual reduction of approximately $1.00 per student in per 
capita funds distributed to all counties and cities alike on 
the basis of average daily attendance. 

3. Elementary School Transportation. The General Edu- 
cation Bill provides no increase in the present appropria- 
tion of $325,000 for elementary school transportation. 
It is anticipated that the number of students transported 
will increase by approximately 7,500 during each year of 
the coming biennium. To take care of this increase, the 
state allotment per student transported more than two 
miles to school will probably be decreased from $4.10 
to approximately $3.70. 

4. High School Transportation. No provision is made 
in the bill for state aid to the counties in the transportation 
of the 45,000 high school students who will be transported 
more than two miles to school during each year of the 
coming biennium. 
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5. Libraries. Although the bill reduces the present ap- 
propriation for libraries from $60,000 to $50,000, it 
actually increases by $5,000 the amount the state is spend- 
ing this year on school libraries. The present appropriation 
will amount to approximately ten cents per elementary 
and high school student for library purposes. 

6. Elementary School Supervision. The General Educa- 
tion Bill provides no increase in the $50,000 now appro- 
priated by the state for elementary school supervision. 
There are fifty counties in the state which do not employ 
elementary school supervisors, and it was hoped that this 
fund would be increased enough to enable these counties, 
with a small local contribution, to employ supervisors for 
their elementary schools. 

7. Higher Education. The increase of $10,000 in ap- 
propriations for T. P. I., A. and I., and each of the State 
Teachers Colleges and $100,000 of the $150,000 increase 
in appropriation for the University of Tennessee are spe- 
cifically earmarked for "training for national defense." 
Hence, these institutions have been provided no sub- 
stantial relief. The increase of $20,000 in appropriations 
for Austin Peay Normal will enable that institution to add 
a fourth year of college work. 

8. Free Textbooks. State Department estimates indicate 
that the $75,000 per year provided for free textbooks in 
the General Education Bill will be sufficient for replace- 
ment of books in the first three grades during each year 
of the coming biennium. 

9. Impoundment of School Funds. Although the Ten- 
nessee Education Association was not a party to the com- 
promise made in the General Education Bill, it was the 
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distinct understanding of our friends 
in the Legislature who did make the 
compromise that all amendments of 
the Senate and House Education 
Committees, including the one to 
exempt school funds from impound- 
ment, would become a part of the 
General Appropriations Bill. Hence, 
the omission of the non-impoundment 
amendment from the administration's 
amendments to the General Appro- 
oriations Bill caught our friends in the 
House of Representatives off guard, 
and they passed the General Appro- 
oriations Bill without fully realizing 
that their action had restored to the 
governor and budget director the 
power to impound school funds. Our 
efforts to have the General Appro- 
priations Bill referred by the Senate 
to a conference committee where a 
non-impoundment provision might be 
added were of no avail. 

A recent newspaper release by 
Commissioner B. O. Duggan indi- 
cates that no school funds were im- 
pounded in 1939-40, but a total of 
$187,000 from the elementary funds, 
$15,000 from the library appropria- 
tion, and $45,000 from the free text- 
book appropriation were turned back 
to the state for the reserve fund. We 
understand that no impoundment of 
school funds is anticipated during 
the current year, and in their discus- 
sion of the omission of the non-im- 
poundment clause from the General 
Appropriations Bill Senators Maxwell, 
Hickerson, Lyon, and other adminis- 
tration leaders in the Senate assured 
us that the governor will follow a sim- 
ilar policy toward impoundment of 
school funds during the coming bien- 
nium. 

LESSONS LEARNED : 

The General School Law of 1941 
certainly does not represent a major 
victory for the public school forces of 
Tennessee. Although it increases ed- 














HE wholesome fun of 
chewing gum comes nat- 
urally to everyone — just 


as naturally as eating or resting, 


for instance. 


Young people enjoy the fun of 
chewing gum because itisa perfectly 
normal, healthy American custom 
—a custom that adds so much to 
everybody's daily life. But there 
is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time anda 
place for eating, resting or anything 


else you do. 


Although the problem of ‘‘when”’ 
and “‘where™ to enjoy chewing gum 
must always depend on the good 
judgment and common sense of each 


boy and girl, outstanding teachers 


There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


and leadersarehelping point the way. 


Popular, successful people, for 
instance, who always show consid- 
eration and thoughtfulness for 
others enjoy chewing gum them- 
selves and pass it around to friends. 
But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of considera- 
tion for others, which means when- 


ever formal behavior is expected. 


Wide-awake, active young Amer- 
icans know that the chewing of 
gum fits in naturally around the 
home; driving in an automobile; 
reading or studying or doing hun- 
dreds of other things. In fact, 
wherever men, women and children 
gather together informally chewing 
gum adds to their enjoyment. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 























As An Aid To Good Teeth 


Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and 
attractive. ... Another good 
thing is that it provides 
healthful chewing exercise. 
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ucational appropriations over a half million dollars per the high school appropriation $50,000 less than they are 


year, the total amount provided is still far insufficient to 
meet the real needs of our public schools during the com- 
ing biennium. 

We more optimistic souls contend that a moral victory 
was won in our securing postponement of final action on 
the administration education bill until the T. E. A. bill 
could be given due consideration. Asa result of our cam- 
paign no legislator can claim ignorance of the real issues 
involved in the two educational measures, and few of them 
were left unenlightened concerning the attitude of folks 
back home toward the educational program. Then, too, 
had we failed to wage our battle the annual elementary 
school appropriation would have been $250,000 less and 


FOR FEBRUARY, 


1941 


in the General Education Bill. 

But our major victory in the battle lies neither in the 
consideration given our program nor in the increased ap- 
propriations obtained. It lies rather in the wealth of 
experience we received. If we are able to analyze that 
experience dispassionately, determine the factors which 
worked against the enactment of our legislation, and begin 
working immediately to remove those unfavorable factors 
during the coming biennium, we will have laid the ground- 
work for a phenomenal victory in the Legislature of 1943. 

Our analysis to date brings the conviction that four 
factors are primarily responsible for the Legislature's failure 
to enact our program into law: 











A Positive Approach 
to Teaching 


HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 


BROWNELL, IRELAND, ef al. 


This modern series develops desirable habits and 
attitudes in a positive manner. Pupils are told 
“what to do” rather than “what not to do.” The | 
common experiences of pupils at home, at school, 
or wherever they may work or play are made the 
basis for positive teaching of health and safety. 





HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 
Friendly Living 
Happy Living 
Everyday Living 
Helpful Living 
Science in Living 


Progress in Living 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
2009 Terrace Place 
Nashville, Tennessee 





























|. Our program recommended increased appropriations 
without suggesting possible sources of increased revenue. 
Throughout the legislative battle the stock answer to our 
arguments for increased school funds has been: "We shall 
be glad to appropriate even more money for schools than 
you ask if you will just tell us where we can get it." 

2. The governor was not committed to the support of 
our program. Elected on a platform of economy with the 
promise of no new taxes, Governor Cooper was entirely 
consistent with his campaign pledges in urging enactment 
of a measure which provided only meager increases in 
state a>propriations for public schools. 

3. Legislators who in their campaigns had promised to 
support our program weakened when the pressure became 
severe. \We are convinced that Tennessee has never had 
a group of legislators more friendly to public education 
than the group composing the Seventy-Second General 
Assembly, and we believe that most of them genuinely 
desired to support the entire T. E. A. program. But when 
faced with the alternative of supporting our program or 
breaking with the administration, most of them embraced 
the opportunity of accepting a compromise which fell far 
short of our program. 

4, The commissioner and State Department of Educa- 
tion, through loyalty to the governor, were forced to sup- 
port the administration education bill. This unfortunate 
predicament was forced upon the department because of 
the fact that, for the first time in many years, two different 
general education bills were introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, and since members of the department owe their ap- 
pointment to the governor, it was only natural that they 
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support his legislation. In justice to the department, it 
should be stated that the commissioner and heads of the 
various divisions rendered invaluable assistance to the Leg- 
islative Committee and the Administrative Council in the 
preparation of our program, and the commissioner sub- 
mitted our figures to the governor as an estimate of the 
public school needs for the coming biennium. That they 
were asked to support a bill whose appropriations fell far 
short of these estimated needs was certainly no fault of the 
department members. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
State Department asked them to support one measure 
while the Tennessee Education Association asked them to 
support another was, to say the least, confusing to many 
members of the Legislature. 

Assuming that this analysis of factors responsible for 
the Legislature's failure to enact our program into law 
is at least partially correct, we shall venture a guess as to 
possible means of removing these impediments during the 
coming biennium. 

|. Our experience in promoting the sales tax several 
years ago has convinced many of us that we should not 
designate any specific source of revenue from which in- 
creased school appropriations should be paid. But this 
does not mean that we should refuse to study revenue 
problems which our legislators must solve before additional 
funds can be provided for schools or any other govern- 
mental function. Legislators who earnestly desire to meet 
in full our requests for increased funds have little oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with the complicated tax 
structure of our state, and less opportunity to compare it 
with the tax systems in other states. Such organizations 
as ours which seek additional funds might render these 
legislators great service by making a careful study of many 
possible sources of increased revenue and presenting our 
findings, without recommendations, to them as soon as 
they are elected to office. 

2. The governor's failure to include in his campaign 
platform an unqualified endorsement of our nine-point 
program was evidence sufficient that we had not sold 
him on the program prior to the time he announced his 
platform. In the future we should make a greater effort 
to secure the support of all prospective gubernatorial can- 
didates as soon as they begin thinking about ''throwing 
their hats in the ring." 

3. Legislators usually vote the way they think their con- 
stituents want them to vote. Failure of legislators to vote 
for our program is an inescapable indication that they 
were not convinced that a majority of their constituents 
wanted our program enacted into law even at the expense 
of increased taxes. If we expect our legislators to fight 
to the finish for enactment of our program two years 
hence, we must begin now to resell our schools to the 
public through better teaching, more school publicity, 
greater participation of teachers in community affairs and 
stronger professional organizations. Then, with public 
sentiment behind our program, we can secure the election 
of legislators who will not falter in their support of our 
legislation. 

4. We recommend civil service fo -epartment members 
and election of the state commissioner by the State Board 
of Education as means of protecting these individuals from 
the embarrassment of being forced to promote legislation 
with which they are not in sympathy. 
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SPONSORS OF T. E. A. BILL 
IN THE SENATE 





Joun D. Hotiipay 
Cookeville 


W. N. McKINnNeEy 
Ashland City 


"“Rube'’ McKinney and John Holliday were among the 
strongest supporters of our educational program in the 
Legislature of 1939. This year, with the odds hopelessly 
against them, they have led our fight in the Senate. They 
fought courageously for every point in our program, and 
refused to acknowledge defeat until every conceivable 
legislative maneuver had been employed to secure favor- 
able action from the Senate on our legislation. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





James M. CumMMINGS FRANK Hau 
Woodbury Dickson 


Jim Cummings and Frank Ha!l are veterans whose lead- 
ership and ability have won many a legislative battle in 
years past. Friends of public education were fortunate 
that they returned to the House of Representatives this 
year to assume leadership in the fight for progressive 
school legislation. Their joint efforts are largely respon- 
sible for the House of Representatives’ action in tabling 
the administration education bill so that the T. E. A. bill 
might be given due consideration by that body. Without 
such leadership it is doubtful whether the ‘'school bloc'’ 
in the House would have been able to secure any increase 
over the appropriations in the administration bill. 
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Announcing the Publication in 
February of the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


A CRITICAL INVENTORY OF THE ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF RESEARCH IN THE VARIOUS AREAS 
OF EDUCATION 
Sponsored by THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Edited by DR. WALTER SCOTT MONROE, Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois 
ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITIES IN SPECIAL AREAS OF 
EDUCATION 
THE PUBLICATION of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research makes available for the first 
time anywhere a comprehensive and critical synthe- 
sis of the results of educational research in the 
convenient and usable form of a one-volume 

reference work. 

THE PURPOSE is to tell what the findings of 
research ‘“‘add up to” after critical evaluation, and 
what the findings mean in relation to educational 
theory and practice. 

THE ARTICLES—addressed to teacher, student, 
administrator, and layman—cover the wide range 
of educational problems that have been the subject 
of research, from “Abilities” to “Youth Out of 
School.” 

MORE THAN 200 of the most eminent contribu- 
tors participated in its preparation, men and women 
who by their writings and research have attained 
recognition as experts and specialists. _ 

One volume—1344-xx-pages—$10.00 (list price) 


Order your copies now 





NEW AND RECENT OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


DEMOCRACY SERIES—Cutright-Charters 

Grades 1-6. For the education of children in the 
American way of living. 

THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS—Gates- Ayer 
Intermediate Course 

Readers and Preparatory Books for Grades 4-5-6 in 
today’s finest basal program. 

STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH—Bair-Neal and 
Others 

A new, modern language course, Grades 3-8. 

SCIENCE IN OUR MODERN WORLD—Wat- 
kins-Perry 

A three-cycle course for junior grades; three books, 
grades 7-8-9, with workbooks and manuals for 
each. 

THIS WAY, PLEASE—Boykin 

A book of manners for pupils of high-school age. 

+ 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
500 Spring Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON 
Box 206, Trenton, Tennessee 



































UNIT STUDIES IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Four timely pamphlets on subjects of the utmost importance to America today, brought 
out under the direction of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
DEMOCRACY AND ITS COMPETITORS gives a concise, unbiased 
discussion of the present world situation and how it has come about. $0.48 
HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES presents a realistic discussion 
of one of the most important social problems of today—the deficiencies and 
inadequacies and attempts to solve the problem. $0.48 
WHY TAXES? WHAT THEY BUY FOR US gives a true picture 
of taxation. It presents taxation as a venture in applied democracy, a broad 
cooperative undertaking. $0.48 
CIVIL SERVICE brings together from many sources up-to-date information 
on the fundamental facts of civil service. $0.48 


KIDGER: PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Pertinent information on twenty-one problems vital to America today, including 
democracy, international relations, clear thinking, big business, labor, crime, leisure, 





Prices are subject 
to discount 





youth, conservation and reclamation, taxation, tariff, consumer-economics. $1.68 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
Represented by THomas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 











A number of our good friends in both House and Senate 
fought earnestly for our program during the early days 
of the battle, but finally agreed to support the adminis- 
tration bill with the amendments of the Education Com- 
mittee. A few of our friends stayed with us till the end. 
Following is a list of the legislators who voted to increase 
the annual elementary school appropriation from $7,250,- 
000 to $7,500,000 (this vote is rather typical of the vote 
on other T. E. A. amendments): 

Senators—Beasley, Brooks, Calloway, Crawford (Blount), 
Graves, Holliday, McKinney, Mitchell, White. 

Representatives—Blanken, Bowman, Bradley, Brown, 
Crumbliss, Cummings, Cunningham, Deberry, Estes, Fox, 
Gann, Gates, Gordon, Haile, Hall, Holtsinger, Jackson, 
MclInturff, McMurray, Nuchols, Parrot, Robinson, Shields, 
Spiceland, Tipton, Ware, Warren, White, Wilson (Bledsoe), 
Wilson (Hardeman), Windle. 


N. E. A. Membership Statistics for 
Tennessee 


Number of N. E. A. members, December 31, 1939. . 1,711 
Number of N. E. A. members, December 31, 1940. . 1,967 


Gain . 256 
Number of N. E. A. members, May 31, 1940...... .2,154 
Number of N. E. A. members needed for 1941 Honor 
2.) eee EMC ee: 
Rank of Tennessee in per cent of teachers affiliated 
' with N. EA. DP eycaeiecnacte- Oaee 
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The Book Man’s L’Envoi 


(With apologies to Kipling) 


When the last sale is listed, 
And the last billing is run, 
When the last sample is given, 
And all the office work done, 
We shall rest—and faith we shall need it, 
Lie down for an eon of sleep, 
With never an irksome adoption, 
And never a rival to beat. 


And those who have spoken discreetly 
Shall rest in velvet-lined boats, 

While they shall be perfumed with roses, 
Who were the dispirited goats, 

And the ones who solicited orders 
Shall rest on the midst of a star, 

And view the ravings and rantings 
Of others who have ambled too far. 


Then brief cases, samples, and road maps, 
And notebooks both flabby and soiled, 
Shall rest like the Indian’s weapons, 
In the grave of one who has toiled. 
We shall rest—and faith we shall need it, 
And forget the lies that were told, 
For salesmen with unethical leanings 
Will best cast where it isn’t so cold. 


PHELAN B. BRASHER. 
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REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


EPORTS 


The following resolutions were adopted on 
January 11, 1941, by the Tennessee Education 
Association at its annual meeting held at the 
War Memorial Building: 


Resolution No. | 


Realizing in these days of disturbing 
thoughts and destructive actions that public 
education is more than ever essential to the 
understanding and defense of American de- 
mocracy, we reaffirm our faith in the public 
schools and in the work they are accomplish- 
ing as an instrument of service to our country. 
We hereby pledge every resource available 
to their continued improvement and to an 
active and vigorous participation in the pro- 
gram of national defense. 


Resolution No. 2 


Realizing the need and value of a state- 
wide public health program, we heartily en- 
dorse the movement to extend the work of the 
Tennessee Department of Public Health to 
every section of our commonwealth in order 
that its facilities may be made available to 
all the people. 


Resolution No. 3 


We desire to express our hearty apprecia- 
tion to Governor Prentice Cooper for his ef- 
forts to prevent impoundment of school funds 
during his term of office, and for his zeal in 
the promotion and development of education 
within our commonwealth. We assure the 
governor of our sincere desire to seek his aid 
and cooperation and that of the legislature 
to the end that the policies of the Tennessee 
Education Association may be written into the 
statutes of the state. 


Resolution No. 4 

We wish to express our appreciation and 
approval of the conduct of the association's 
affairs for the past year. We recommend 
that a rising vote of thanks be given to our 
retiring president, Wilson New; to our secre- 
tary, A. D. Holt, and his office force; to the 
Administrative Council for their wise leader- 
ship and untiring services. 


Resolution No. 5 

We wish to commend Secretary Holt and 
his editorial assistants for the continuous im- 
provement noted in the issues of The Tennes- 
see Teacher of the past year. The teachers 
of Tennessee are very proud of this magazine, 
which is one of the very best of its kind in 
the United States. 


Resolution No. 6 
We wish to commend Commissioner B. O. 
Duggan and the State Department of Educa- 
tion for their assistance in preparing the leg- 
islative program of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 
Resolution No. 7 
We wish to express our sincere thanks to 
the newspapers of Nashville and of other 
parts of the state who have given publicity to 
this meeting, and who also at various times 
have been generous in the use of their col- 
umns in promoting the Tennessee Education 
Association's program. 


Resolution No. 8 

We urge the delegates of this assembly im- 
mediately upon their return to their respective 
localities to assume responsibility for calling 
into action all agencies, organizations, and 
forces favorable to the adopted educational 
program of this assembly to the end that their 
legislators may be kept continuously informed 





T. E. A. President 


W. A. Bass 
Nashville 





concerning the provisions of the legislative 
program of this association, and may be per- 
suaded to support the bills sponsored by this 
organization. We wish to stress the necessity 
of unity in our forces at all times. 


Resolution No. 9 
We endorse the program of the National 
Education Association, especially the work it 
is doing to extend the benefits of public edu- 
cation to every class and condition of our 
people. We particularly endorse the work of 
the Educational Policies Commission of the 

National Education Association. 


Resolution No. 10 


Realizing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities throughout the United States, 


COUNCIL MEMBERS ELECTED 





Joun K. Hicks 
Lenoir City 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1941 


D. E. Ray 
Jackson 








Cart BROCKETT 
Nashville 
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Interesting and Practical 


ENGLISH EXPERIENCE SERIES 


NEvILLE-KELLY-THORP 


This new series is interesting to pupils because it is 
based en their own experiences. It is practical 
because it helps them to express their own ideas 
more effectively. Clear instruction and systematic 
practice, both based on the pupil’s own interests and 
capacities, are the key features of this new series. 


ENGLISH EXPERIENCE SERIES 
Fun with English 


Your Health, Your Car, 
Your Career 


You consult a doctor when sick. You take your car to 
a garage when it fails to run promptly. 


Your professional career is not so important as your 
health, but obviously more important than your car. It 
is subject to the same vicissitudes of fortune as your 
health or car. Expert help can often save your career 
from the illness of unemployment, the knocks of the 
wrong position. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency is to your career what the 
doctor is to your health, the mechanic to your car. 
It has served Tennessee teachers for forty years. It 
covers all southern states and most border states from 
four closely cooperating offices. It is a charter member 





English in Practice 
English at Work 
Growth in English 
Mastery in English 


2009 Terrace Place 
Nashville, Tennessee 





Adventures in English 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
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of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
| 


All teachers who value their careers, as they do their 
health or their cars, are cordially invited to consult us. 


| | SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
College and Specialist Bureau, Memphis, Tennessee 


* 
RICHMOND, VA. 


| 

















and realizing the inability of states to finance 
an equal educational program for all the 
children, we urge the Congress of the United 
States to provide adequate federal aid. 


Resolution No. II 
We note with pride the rapid advancement 
of our educational program in this state as 
reflected in the provision for consolidation 
and transportation in the rapid development 
of the number and the use of our libraries, 
in the modification and improvement of the 
curricula, in the improvement in the training 
of teachers, and in the increasing spirit of 
optimism and enthusiasm pervading our teach- 
ing ranks. 
Resolution No. 12 
We express our most sincere thanks and 

gratitude to the Parent-Teacher Association; 
to the Federation of Women's Clubs, the 
American Legion, and other civic organiza- 
tions; to members of various boards of educa- 
tion, and to all other interested citizens who 
have worked with us and have helped us fight 
the battle for the improvement of Tennessee's 
school system. 

J. R. MILES, Chairman. 

J. C. MITCHELL. 

TROY YOUNG. 

ROBERT MARSHALL. 

FRANK SMITH. 

MISS MARY HURT. 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
By Lee D. Price 
Be It Resolved, That the incoming president 
shall appoint a Teacher Welfare Committee 
composed of one classroom teacher from 
each of the respective Congressional districts 
to investigate the general and particular wel- 
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fare of school teachers in the State of Tennes- 
see and to report their findings to the asso- 
ciation through publication in The Tennessee 
Teacher and in local newspapers if, in the 
judgment of the committee, this would be 
helpful. 
(Signed) LEE D. PRICE. 
By Chattanooga Delegation 

Whereas, dues to various related educa- 
tional associations in Tennessee—namely, East 
Tennessee Education Association, the Middle 
Tennessee Education Association, the West 
Tennessee Education Association, the South- 
eastern Education Association, and the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, are paid by the 
teachers through various drives and cam- 
paigns, and 

Whereas, so many solicitations are annoy- 
ing to the teachers, 

Therefore Be It Resolved. First: That we 
call upon and hereby authorize and empower 
the Administrative Council of the Tennessee 
Education Association to take such steps as 
may be necessary to develop a plan with the 
above-named related associations whereby 
the collection of all dues from any person 
may be collected in one sum and distributed 
on a prorata basis between the Tennessee 
Education Association and said related asso- 
ciations on the basis agreed upon between 
the Tennessee Education Association and said 
related associations. 

Second: That if an amendment to the Ten- 
nessee Education Association constitution is 
necessary before collections can be made as 
set out above, that the Administrative Council 
be and hereby is directed to prepare a suit- 
able amendment for carrying into effect the 
above resolution. 

(Signed) STANTON E. SMITH, 
Chairman, Chattanooga Delegation. 


By Marion County Delegation 

The Legislative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association passed a resolution at 
its last meeting in January, 1941, asking the 
governor and the legislature not further to 
expand the education program of the state 
by extending the purchase of free textbooks 
until the state should pay the teachers living 
salaries. 

The conditions which justified this resolution 
still exist; and in some respects they exist in 
an accentuating form. They are: 

1. Adequate salaries are the first essentials 

of an efficient school system. 

2. Salaries of school teachers in Tennessee 
are very low; they are inadequate to 
sustain a decent living status for gen- 
uine democratic respectability. 

3. Under present economic conditions liv- 
ing costs are advancing and will con- 
tinue to advance. Teachers with low 
fixed incomes in the face of advancing 
living costs will suffer irreparably. 

4. Present general and widespread im- 
provement jin economic conditions do 
not justify this sort of expansion at the 
expense of teachers. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation reaffirm its position taken at its last 
meeting and ask the governor and the legis- 
lature not to add this expense to the present 
education program of the state until ade- 
quate salaries can be paid the teachers, and 
until a more comprehensive study of the need 
with respect to free textbooks has been made. 

(Signed) J. B. HAVRON, Chairman, 
Marion County Delegation. 
PHIL. BEENE. 

H. C. HUMPHREYS. 
E. A. BIRD. 
J. D. McCHAREN. 
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REPORT OF NECROLOGY COM- 


MITTEE 


The following persons, teachers of Tennessee 


and members of this association, are reported 
as having died during the past year: 

Mrs. Virgie Peery, elementary teacher, Dres- 
den. 
Miss Eleanor Bailey, Nashville. 

Miss Ethel King, music teacher, West End, 
Nashville. 

Mrs. Kathleen Hudgens, Nashville. 

Mrs. Benz, retired teacher, Nashville. 

Miss Zue Goodloe, Nashville. 

Mrs. Gladys Snyder, elementary school prin- 
cipal, Bradley County. 

Mr. John R. Hovius, 
High, Davidson County. 

Mr. Jim Wise, elementary teacher, Obion 
County. 

Mr. C. W. Mountain, music teacher, Bradley 
County High School. 

Mr. S. L. Ragsdale, principal, Humes High, 
Memphis. 

Mr. C. T. Torreyson, principal, Lauderdale 
School, Memphis. 

Mr. M. E. Whitson, principal, Obion High 
School. 

Mr. D. Otho McNeely, former county super- 
intendent of Henry County and president of 
West Tennessee Education Association. 

Mrs. K. T. Edens, elementary supervisor, 
Lauderdale County. 

Miss Jim Anna Easley, elementary teacher, 
Hickman County. 

Miss Mary E. Paulk, high school teacher, 
Savannah. 

Mr. Harry Hodges, high school teacher, 
McNairy County (five years). 

Miss Milo Whaley, elementary 
Hardeman County. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hicks Ferguson, Bristol, Ten- 
nessee. 

To these teachers and others whose names 
may have been omitted, who have passed to 
the Great Beyond during the past year, we 
pay this parting tribute and honor their 
memory. May we who yet labor in the noble 
profession of teaching be ever inspired by the 
examples and teaching of these noble teach- 
ers who have passed from our midst during 
the past year. They do now and will continue 
to live in the hearts of those whom they 
taught, directly and indirectly, in the lives 
of many of their pupils who are now teachers, 
and in the lives and work of those who come 
after them. They have wrought well in the 
schools, churches, and communities which they 
have served, and have earned the deserved 
rest in the kingdom of heaven and its more 
abundant life. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLAUDE BROCK, Chairman. 
HERMAN CARROLL. 

MISS SARAH B. SHULL. 
MISS MARY WHITELAW. 
MISS PEARL FIELD. 
MISS LAVERT WILLIAMS. 
T. H. WILLIAMS. 
J. R. BAKER. 
B. L. HALE. 
KIT PARKER. 
® 
REPORT OF ELECTIONS COMMIT- 
TEE 

The Elections Committee announces the 
election of the following officers of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association: 

President—W. A. Bass, Nashville. 

Administrative Council members 
terms expire January, 1944: 

Second District—John K. Hicks, Lenoir City. 

Fifth District—Carl Brockett, Nashville. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Cannon County Teachers 


Visit Washington, D. C. 


On Wednesday, November 27, at 
2:00 o'clock a chartered bus of the 
Consolidated Bus Company rolled out 
of Auburntown bound for Washington. 

This trip was sponsored by Mrs. 
Palmer Davenport, elementary super- 
visor of Cannon County. On the bus 
were sixteen teachers, Miss Maude 
Hoover, Mrs. Joe Melton, Brightie 
Ready, Miss Cora Todd, Miss Lillie 
Donnell, Ernestine Scott, Aline Barrett, 
Mildred Blanks, William Rogers, Chal- 
mus Campbell, Nola Alexander, Gladys 
Alexander, Louise Smithson, Henrietta 
Smithson, Eunice Muncey, and Nell 
Northcutt; two nurses, Lera Miller and 
Lurene Burks; two secretaries, Marjorie 
Milligan and Virginia Blanks; one high 
school girl, Melina Adams; and Mrs. 
Eula Powell. 

We traveled on during the after- 
noon and night, arriving at the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia about daylight 
Thursday morning. Here we saw what 
must be one of the great Wonders of 
the World. A natural bridge under 
which a.seventeen-story building might 
be erected. From here we traveled on 
to Waynesboro, Virginia, and up Sky- 
line Drive along the top of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. The view 
was perfect. There stretched before 
us, just as far as the eyes could see, was 
the Shenandoah, one of the most beau- 
tiful valleys on earth. The rain and 


snow of the previous night had frozen 
on the trees and mountain in some 
places and the sun shining through and 
on these made them sparkle as if they 
were diamonds. 

We arrived in Washington City 
about 7:30 o'clock Thursday night. 





Friday and Saturday were spent sight- 
seeing. We visited the following 
places of interest under the direction 
of guides: Smithsonian Institute, the 
Pan-American Union Building, the 
Washington Monument, Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, the White 
House, the National Capitol, the Su- 
preme Court Building, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the National 
Museum, the Union Station, the Con- 
gressional Library, Arlington Cemetery, 
Lincoln Memorial, the Senate Office 
Building, Folger Library, Mt. Vernon, 
the shopping district, and the foreign 
ambassadors’ section. 

Three men we especially enjoyed 
meeting were: Senator Tom Stewart 
from Tennessee, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the F. B. I., and Mr. Joe 
Evans, a prominent young lawyer from 
Tennessee. 

Interesting places pointed out to us 
were: Ford's Theatre, where Lincoln 
was shot by John Wilkes Booth; the 
Cathedral, where Woodrow Wilson is 
buried; the cemetery where the author 
of "Home, Sweet Home," is buried: 
the new Art Gallery, given to the 
American people by Andrew Mellon, 
built of Tennessee marble at a cost of 
$11,000,000; an Esso Service Station, 
said to be the largest in the world; the 
five-million-dollar bridge across the 
Potomac. 

We left Washington at 1:00 P.M. 
(E.S.T.) Saturday. Everyone admitted 
that it had been a most enjoyable and 
educational trip, one never to be for- 
gotten. 
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The SECOND LINE of DEFENSE 


al 





By the second line of defense | mean 
the home front. The home front is 
back where the people live and work. 
Factory, shop, farm, business office, 
home, classroom, truck on the high- 
way, plane in the air, corner drugstore, 
and crossroads store are important 
outposts on this far-flung second line 
of defense. 

European experiences during 1!940 
not only revealed that second lines of 
defense are important auxiliaries of 
first-line defenses, but that, in many 
instances, events which transpired on 
the home front were far more impor- 
tant than those which transpired in the 
trenches, in the air, on the sea, or upon 
the battlefield. During 1940 we saw 
numerous instances of the complete 
demoralization of the second line of 
defense before a blitzkrieg of bombs 
or the threats of invasion or annihila- 
tion. In other instances, similar bomb- 
ings or similar threats simply aroused 
the population to almost unbelievable 
resistance, strengthened the morale, 
and brought the people together in 
cooperative unity. We saw other in- 
stances of the ineffectiveness of first- 
line defenses due to subterfuge, sab- 
otage, and weakened morale among 
the people back home. 

The question then arises: What can 
we do to improve defenses on the 
home front? 

The contribution of the enlisted 
man or the draftee is obvious. One 
of the sad commentaries on American 
life is how little the majority of us are 
willing to use our abilities or the of- 
fices we command in peacetimes for 
disadvantaged communities or for dis- 
advantaged classes of boys and girls; 
yet, when an emergency strikes, we 
urge these same young men and women 
to lay down their lives for us. To be 
placed in circumstances where one is 
able to receive so little from the 
American culture, yet at the same time 
to find that these same men and 
women are willing to give their lives 
to preserve for others the things which 
they have frequently been denied, is 
one of the most remarkable displays 
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WILLIAM E. COLE 


Professor of Sociology, University of Tennessee 


of patriotism and benevolence to be 
found in a democracy. 

The smallest democracy is the in- 
dividual and the next smallest, the 
family. One of the great weaknesses 
of our democracy during peacetime, 
as well as during periods of national 
emergency, is the consistent failure on 
the part of so many who pose as its 
devotees to live democracy in their 
daily lives. As a result, conditions and 
problems accumulate which should not 
exist in a genuinely democratic so- 
ciety. Out of these conditions—and 
| need not enumerate them to the 
readers of The Tennessee Teacher— 
grow class deficiencies, hatreds, delay 
and frustration in individual develop- 
ment, and class struggles which weaken 
the social foundations upon which the 
political framework and the armed 
strength of our society rests. 

To step aside occasionally and let 
the other fellow have his chance is 
good democratic procedure. To con- 
centrate upon the task to be done, 
unconcerned as to any credit one may 
receive, is also good democracy. To 
consecrate the craft—be it school, 
public office, business enterprise, de- 
partment, or agency—partially to the 
public good rather than purely to per- 
sonal gain is the stuff from which 
good democratic citizenship is made. 
To recognize that the other fellow puts 
his trousers on just as we do is hard 
on the ego, but good for the "demos." 
To recognize that the other fellow has 
a right to life, the necessities and:some 
of the luxuries of our civilization, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
while we are taking ours, is the admoni- 
tion which the founding fathers passed 
on to us. 

As Ramsey Muir tells us, "It was a 
new thing in human history that a 
great state should choose as the motto 
of the first chapter in its history a 
proclamation of universal human rights’ 
—rights which we must recognize in 
policy and practice if democracy is to 
be more than a fine-sounding phrase. 
After all, the best protection a de- 
mocracy may have is to eliminate those 





things which undermine it, such as 
insecurity, frustration, excessive de- 
pendence, the lack of opportunity, ex- 
cessive monopoly, waste, class strug- 
gle, dictatorial administration and 
practices, unequal opportunity to com- 
pete, and discouragement of private 
initiative and enterprise. 

With the trend toward centralization 
on the national level, a trend which 
must inevitably accompany prepara- 
tion for national defense on a scale 
which is now in process of develop- 
ment, only a successful counteraction 
can come from strengthening the dem- 
ocratic process in local institutions and 
local units of government. If democ- 
racy fades from the local institutions 
of government, then | fear that de- 
mocracy may go into an eclipse for 
centuries. The qualities inherent in 
the democratic form of government 
are such, however, that | doubt if they 
can be permanently shaded out of the 
American picture, much less the Amer- 
ican dream. 

Our society is something that does 
not exist apart from the individual and 
plural patterns — as home, school, 
church, county, and state—which make 
it up. Therefore, a good safeguard 
of national unity is a strong local unity 
and local efficiency. The question, 
then—a question important for de- 
mocracy during these times—is: To 
what extent are we obtaining local 
unity? | will not profess to answer 
this question, but would like to ask: To 
what extent are we getting coopera- 
tion between local units of government 
in a common attack upon the local 
problems of these units? How about 
the unity within our educational sys- 
tems, between educational institutions, 
and within educational institutions? Is 
the status quo of unity and coopera- 
tion here such as will strengthen the 
second line of defense? Are they 
making a unified attack upon the prob- 
lems they are designed to attack? 
Out of such a common attack should 
come not only experience in demo- 
cratic participation, but also a greater 
effectiveness as well as a greater econ- 
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omy to the end of conserving our 
human and financial resources on the 
second line of defense. All of which 
will accumulate to offset some of the 
human and financial costs of first-line 
defense preparations. 

One of the great dangers inherent 
in defense preparation is the danger 
that the humanitarian aspect of na- 
tional defense will be neglected and 
that the clocks in the welfare services 
and in education may be turned back 
all too thoroughly, thus creating in 
the end conditions of ignorance, ill- 
health, frustration, deficiency, and de- 
fectiveness, which are important un- 
dermining forces in a democracy. 

The great necessity for maintaining 
an effective system of social and wel- 
fare services on the home front ap- 
pears in considering both the present 
and the future welfare of the nation. 
Modern warfare is so technical that it 
requires an intelligent, literate, phys- 
ically-strong, and mentally-balanced 
personnel. A personnel not only 
strong enough physically and mentally 
to cope with the circumstances and 
technical problems of modern warfare, 
but to sense the ideologies for which 
they are fighting or preparing to fight. 
Consider the R. A. F. in this regard. 
No one can suspect that the fine spirit 
which exists between these young men 
would be what it is were they unaware 
of the great ideals for which they are 
fighting. Perhaps the Italian morale is 
weakened by the fact that the Italian 
soldier knows that his army is playing 
second fiddle to the Nazi regime. 

To turn back the educational system 
for two, four, or six years; to go into a 
landslide in expenditures for health; to 
fail to conserve our capital resources; 
to turn the indigent aged back on the 
county and indigent, hungry children 
into the streets, would be to sacrifice 
strength on the home front, to the 
present and future detriment, if not 
eventual destruction, of the democratic 
system. 

Then, too, there will always be those 
who will attempt to sabotage the wel- 
fare programs by taking advantage of 
an emergency situation to spread their 
propaganda or to inaugurate policies 
designed to destroy the social at- 


tempts which have been made to bring _ 


the social and educational services to 
those who need them most. At the 
same time, these same individuals will 


lift their voices in support of legisla- | 


tion and policies designed to favor al- 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1941 








What happened to Colds 


at the Main Street School 





IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 
who followed Vicks Plan for 5 
winter months, there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
dove of absence. 











Mm. who did not follow Vicks Plan 
= period, 426. colds—which caused 









IN THIS GRouP oF 206 CHILDREN 





there were, during the same 






ee. and this \ was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 


SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into 
two groups — each equal, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as to number, age, sex and living con- 
ditions. For five winter months, one group 
followed their usual customs regarding colds 
—while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 

The group following Vicks Plan showed 
a record of 54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer sebool vee due to colds. 

Results in these tests varied for different 
groups. Some were almost unbelievably 
good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following 
Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 


The Two Specialized Medications — 
Used in These Tests Were: 
VICKS 


| tehelp prevent development of many colds 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1830 EB 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of bey booklet of information 
V, Clinical Tests ad drtections for’ foll Vicks Plan. I 
inical Tests and directions for following Vic n. 

A-TRO-NOL | understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 
additional copies on request for use in getting the coopera- 
tion of mothers of my group. 


Name 


arranging to give it a thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now—while 
you’re interested—fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring you, FREE, an in- 
teresting, informative booklet on The Com- 
mon Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these Clin- 
ical Tests, and complete directions for fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation 
of your students and their mothers in a 
campaign against the distress and hazards 
of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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ready favored groups. They are to be 
found absent from the legislative cham- 
bers and council rooms and court- 
houses when attempts are being made 
to free public administration from graft 
and inefficiency. They vote thousands 
and millions for roads, bridges, and 
parks—and these are necessary and 
good—but they fail to rally to the 
support of education, social legislation, 
and health, all of which are necessary 
among a democratic people. They 
plead long and loud against higher 

taxes, yet permit to go uncollected a 

large share of the taxes which are 

levied, the collection of which would 
eliminate the need for new taxes. 

The plea is simply one for balance 
in judgment, efficiency in administra- 
tion, and an equal sharing by all the 
people if we are successfully to over- 
come the problems which face the 
units of government and the institu- 
tions of Tennessee and the nation. 

The present crisis for democracy 
throughout the world places a great 
responsibility upon the teacher and the 
educational administrator. There are 
some things, however, which they may 
do that, | believe, will cause the school 
to make effective contributions to our 
democratic process both in the present 
and the future. These | shall briefly 
enumerate: 

1. The development of democratic methods 
and techniques of school administration. 

2. Careful study of the school with regard 
to any possible role or roles it may fill 
in defense training. 

3. Emphasis upon standards of work and 
standards of personnel, so that a dollar's 
worth of good service will be given for 
every dollar spent. 

4. To bear ungrudgingly our share of the 
burden, be it labor, other services, or 
financial support. 

5. The setting up of classroom situations and 
teaching techniques which will enlarge 
and make concrete the democratic process 
in classroom activity. 

6. The instilling in pupils of a spirit of 
confidence in the ability of people to 
solve their own problems through both 
collective and individual activity. 

7. Creation of learning situations which will 
increase the range of understanding and 
tolerance of individuals. 

8. To present vividly the picture of the 
bloodshed, suffering, and privation which 
have gone into making the American 
society as good as it is. 

9. To give consideration to those great 
movements of conservation, long-range 
planning, merit administration, and wise 
use of capital resources, which are de- 
signed to insure that the citizen in 
tomorrow's democracy may have an op- 
portunity to share in the full measure of 
life which the great majority of today’s 
American citizens enjoy. 

If education will sincerely devote 


itself to living democracy in the class- 
room, to preparing its subjects for full 
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and effective living in a democratic 
society, and to teaching the full value 
and effectiveness of life which it is 
possible to achieve under a democrat- 
ic ideology, | doubt if we need have 
much fear for the state of the nation. 
Temporal preparation must be taken 
care of, but equal in importance is an 
adequate philosophy and program of 
applied humanics on the front at home. 


N. Y. A. Official 





R. B. Lappin 


The National Youth Administration has 
taken another prominent member from the 
teaching fraternity of Tennessee and placed 
him in an advisory capacity in the state 
organization, according to an announcement 
by Bruce Overton, State N. Y. A. adminis- 
trator. 

R. B. Lappin, principal of the Central High 
School, Savannah, has been appointed as 
field representative of the N. Y. A. and has 
already assumed his duties. Mr. Lappin is 
now visiting the schools, conferring with 
principals and other authorities in the in- 
terest of the student work program in an 
effort to bring about a better understanding 
of the work in the state, and closer co- 
operation between the N. Y. A. and school 
organizations. 

Mr. Lappin received his B.S. degree at 
Milligan College and his Master's at Peabody, 
and has been in schoolwork for the last 
fourteen years. He has always taken a 
prominent part in teachers’ organizations, and 
says he will continue to attend all meetings 
of teachers in the state in the interest of his 
new work, 











BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Supplies and Repairs 
STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
ARCADE NASHVILLE 
“Everything in Music” 














U. T. Radio Workshop 
Presents Tennessee 
History Series 
on WSM 


On each Thursday at noon begin. 
ning January |6 and ending May | the 
Radio Workshop of the University will 
present a new series of programs over 
its regular WSM hook-up called “High 
Lights in Tennessee History.’ Each 
program for the sixteen weeks will fea- 
ture one outstanding event in the his- 
tory of the state and will be presented 
in the form of dramatization and dra- 
matic narrative. The programs should 
be of especial benefit to schools, many 
of which regularly receive the univer- 
sity broadcasts. After each broadcast, 
the scripts used will be available free 
for the asking from the University of 
Tennessee Radio Committee in Knox- 
ville. The following is a list of the 
dates and the subjects to be covered: 

February 13—''Framing of the Wa- 
tauga Compact.” 

February 20—''Treaty of Sycamore 
Shoals." 

February 27 — "Battle of Kings 
Mountain." 

March 6—''John Donelson and the 
Settlement at Nashville.” 

March |3—''The State of Franklin.” 

March 20—"'William Blount's Ap- 
pointment." 

March 27—"'Treaty of the Holston.” 

April 3—''Founding of Knoxville." 

April !0—'The Nickajack Expedi- 
tion." 

April |7—"'The Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

April 24—''Admission of Tennessee 
into the Union." 

May !—''Tennessee Becomes 
Volunteer State." 


the 


Commencement Manual 

The 1941 vitalized commencement 
manual, published by the National 
Education Association, is now avail- 
able. This ninety-six-page manual con- 
tains summaries of a large number of 
1940 graduation programs grouped 
around a variety of themes, the com- 
plete text of one commencement pag- 
eant, and several articles on various 
phases of commencement activities. 
Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Price, fifty 
cents per single copy. 
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A Teacher Writes 





These letters indicate a desirable 
teacher-supervisor relationship and con- 
tain suggestions which should be of 
value to both teachers and super- 
visors.—The Editor. 











Ravenscroft, Tennessee. 

Route 1, 

December 18, 1940. 
Dear Mrs. Phillips: 

I have just been bubbling over this 
afternoon, and felt that I just had to 
write to you tonight and tell you a 
few things we are doing and are 
planning to do. I have had so many 
things to discourage me since I have 
been here that even the smallest nice 
things seem important to me, and 
make the sun seem so much brighter. 
Today, after a most nerve-racking 
week, as we were washing, prepara- 
tory to eating our lunch, one of my 
older girls remarked: “You know, I 
believe this is the happiest school we 
have ever had.” And, you know, 
that repaid me for so many unkind 
things that have been done and said 
to me since I have been up here. 

I have turned the decorating over 
to the pupils, with the exception of 
the supervision, of course, and they 
have been having the time of their 
lives. They told me they had never 
been allowed to do much of it before 
—that the teacher usually did most 
of it. There is nothing I enjoy more 
than preparing Christmas decora- 
tions, but I have made myself: keep 
hands off this year and leave tt every 
bit up to them. I have already been 
rewarded by the compliments of 
many outsiders who have seen the 
work—and we are not finished yet. 
Two friends of mine—both social 
workers — from Ravenscroft came 
over tonight, and we went up to the 
school. They inspected all our work 
and they were especially complimen- 
tary when they found that the chil- 
dren had done the work. They said, 
of all the schools they had seen, ours 
was the prettiest and most unusual. 
Of course, I was thrilled by their 
compliments, especially so because I 
know the children really deserve the 
praise. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 


1941 


Her Superwisor 


I told the children there was no 
sense in spending a lot on fancy bau- 
bles to decorate our room when we 
could make so many pretty things 
ourselves. So we all went hunting 
one day and gathered sycamore balls, 
sweet-gum balls, pine cones, spruce 
pine, moss, and anything we could 
find that could be converted into 
something pretty for our room. I 
bought some bronze, silver, red, and 
green paint, and this week we have 
had a painting orgy at school. AI- 
most every child in school has helped 
—or hindered. We—or rather, they 
—have painted holly silver and syca- 
more and sweet-gum balls and pine 
cones silver, bronze, red, and green. 
They have made Santa Clauses, bells, 
Christmas wreaths, holly sprays, and 
anything that popped into our heads 
as pertaining to the Yuletide season. 
That may sound like a conglomerate 
mess, but the result, instead, was a 
very attractive room, or so we think. 

But we have not been spending 
quite all our time on Christmas 
things. My fourth grade, of which 
I had almost despaired, has waked 
up. I have finally succeeded in get- 
ting them interested in geography, 
which I feel is quite a feat. At first, 
they detested geography or anything 
resembling it, but now they talk 
geography all the time. They are 
especially thrilled with a Dutch unit 
we are developing. We are planning 
to have it completed for exhibition 
at our Christmas program Friday 
afternoon. We have a house, barn, 
haystack, windmill, boy, goosegirl, 
geese, and our grass is to be repre- 
sented by moss. The pupils are to 
stand near by Friday and explain 
and answer any questions their moth- 
ers may ask. 

I am also planning a sort of tea 
party for our visitors after the pro- 
gram Friday—a thing which, I be- 
lieve, has never been done before. I 
am hoping my plans will work out 
right and that everything will move 
smoothly. 

We are expecting several visitors 
from the community—mothers and 
friends—and I hope you get this in 
time to make your plans to be here 





New 
Low Cost 
Sound 


Projector 
















Amprosound 
Model “UA” 
16mm Sound- 
on-film 
Projector 





So Easy to Operate 


The new Amprosound has been specially 
designed so that a youngster can operate 


it as easily as an ordinary radio. Thread- 
ing is so simplified that the film finds its 
proper position almost automatically. On 
Model UA, here illustrated, reel arms are 
permanently attached so that they swivel 
into position for instant use. Operating 
controls are centralized on one illuminated 
panel. 


Model UA offers complete mixing of 
sound from film, microphone and phono- 
graph . . . sound and silent speeds .. . 
reverse picture operation . . . still pictures 
. . « 750-watt illumination . . . automatic 
rewind . . . pilot and dial lamps . . . up 
and down tilt . . . and numerous other 
features. 


Ampro projectors are priced within the 
reach of modest budgets—and are used by 
thousands of schools, colleges, universities 
all over the country. For full details and 
low prices, write to the 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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LET’S TALK (Gr. 2) 


(Gr. 4) 





(Gr. 6) 


39 Harris Street, N.E. 





@ LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


A New Series by + 


| Paul McKee 
M. Lucile Harrison 
Annie McCowen 


MAKING WORDS WORK (Gr. 3) 
GAINING SKILL WITH WORDS 


SHARING EXPERIENCES (Gr. 5) _ | 
COMMUNICATING IDEAS 


EACH BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


~~ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NATH GULLETT, Tennessee Representative 


Features 





Emphasis on Meaning 


Use of Pupil Experi- 
ence as the basis for 
expression 


Drive for correct Oral 
Habits 


Abundant practice 
Definite daily lessons 


| A Complete and Clear- | 
ly Organized Lan- | 


| guage Program 


. 
a 


Atlanta, Georgia | 
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at 1:00 o’clock Friday, for I am ex- 
tending you a special invitation now 
to come. 
Sincerely, 
Mary WEsB. 
* 


Cookeville, Tennessee. 
January 2, 1941. 
Dear Miss Webb: 

Your letter was most interesting to 
me for several reasons. It brought 
to my mind the first year I was en- 
trusted with young lives to guide. 
Human nature remains very much 
the same as the years go by, but 
school conditions have changed con- 
siderably. 

When I started my work as a 
teacher, occasional visits by the 
county superintendent or a salesman 
were the only things which ever hap- 
pened to add variety to our work, to 
assist us in any way, or to broaden 
our contacts. 

Now, as the school year progresses, 
you have the superintendent and the 
county board members to help you 
keep your school home in good shape, 
the supervisor to offer assistance in 
planning your work, the doctor to 
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protect the children from disease, the 
welfare workers to furnish them food 
and clothing, the W. P. A. to send 
someone to cook the food, the Sun- 
day school boards to teach them right 
from wrong, the librarian to help you 
select and care for the many books 
at your disposal, and an interested 
and understanding state department 
of education to inspire you to do 
better things. 

With a cooperative teacher who 
sees the value of all these agencies, 
the children should come from our 
schools stronger physically, more 
stable emotionally, broader mentally, 
and more gracious socially. 

Not only did your letter bring 
these thoughts to my mind, but it 
showed clearly your attitude toward 
teaching in general. Either inciden- 
tally or purposely, you have brought 
out these good points about your 
work: 

1. You provide facilities for wash- 
ing hands before eating. 

2. You encourage creative work 
by letting the pupils plan their own 
decorations, even though you would 
have thoroughly enjoyed doing tt 
yourself. 


3. You lead the children to appre- 
ciate the beauties of their own imme- 
diate environment, as compared to 
expensive “fancy baubles.” 

4. You plan activities in which the 
children are interested in order that 
the geography may be made more 
meaningful. 

5. You depend upon the children 
for things which too often teachers 
do themselves. Examples are: let- 
ting them decorate the room and 
planning for them to explain to the 
visitors. 

6. You broaden the contacts of the 
children and enlist the interest and 
cooperation of the community by 
having programs and tea parties to 
which they are invited. 

7. Last, but not least, you invite 
the supervisor. 

I regret so much that I did not 
get there, but I had only fifteen min- 
utes after I read your letter, and 
my Pontiac just would not make it 
in that time. 

Please give my kindest regards to 
all the pupils, and remember me as 
an interested friend who appreciates 
hearing about the good things you 
are doing. 

Sincerely, 
Jonny PHILLIPs. 


Reminder 

The seventy-first annual convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators will be held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on February 22-27. 

The convention theme is: "To Pro- 
vide for the Common Defense: to Pro- 
mote the General Welfare; to Secure 
the Blessings of Liberty.” 

Complete information may be ob- 
tained from N. E. A. headquarters, 
120! Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* 


REELFOOT LAKE 
Reelfoot Lake was formed by a series of 
earthquakes in I8I1-I2. At the time, it is 
said that the Mississippi River flowed back- 
wards. An entire village of Chickasaw In- 
dians were drowned by the rushing waters. 








GET A CAREER JOB 


Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable 1941 
job with the United States Government? Have 
the income justified by your education. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P-211, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service 
Book, with list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 
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Help Us to Help You 


This is a direct appeal to each indi- 
vidual classroom teacher from Carter 
to Shelby for earnest cooperation in 
answering the oft-repeated question, 
"How can | make my board members 
more professionally-minded?”" 

On April 7, 1939, upon invitation 
of George Cate of the Nashville Board, 
Commissioner B. O. Duggan, and 
A. D. Holt, T. E. A. secretary-treasurer, 
a group of board members met at the 
Hermitage Hotel in Nashville and or- 
ganized the Tennessee Association of 
Public School Board Members to help 
teachers answer that question. Now 
those of us who were instrumental in 
forming this organization are asking 
you thousands of active teachers in 
Tennessee to help us enlist every man 
and woman school board member in 
our organization. 

County and city superintendents, 
who have caught the vision of our 
dreams, have been enthusiastic in en- 
dorsing our efforts. If small groups of 
teachers in each county will get to- 
gether and earnestly insist that each 
member of their respective boards join 
our state organization it will be of 
material assistance in our program. 
Once these members have affiliated 
with the organization, arrange for them 
to accompany you to Nashville for the 
state meeting on Good Friday. See 
that they attend our meetings and in- 
vite them to attend key meetings with 
you on Friday and Saturday of the 
T. E. A. sessions. Then at your fall 
sectional meetings in 1941 see that 
one program at least is designed for 
their interests and have them there 
for the meeting. It is my studied opin- 
ion professional growth will follow as 
surely as the day follows the night. 

| believe that is an apt figure of 
speech. | am quite positive that each 
board member in Tennessee is as anx- 
ious as | to see that your tenure is 
insured, that you have a living salary, 
and that some equitable retirement 
plan is developed. Too many of us 
are struggling in the darkness of lay 
activities and remote contact with 
sources of information pointing to- 
wards these objectives. We need to 
be brought into the bright sunlight of 
knowledge of what to do and how to 
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do it most economically and satisfac- 
torily. 

It is not the desire of the School 
Board Association to usurp the powers 
of or to displace any other organiza- 
tion. Indeed, as Dr. H. E. Christen- 
berry of Knoxville, moving spirit in the 
organization and first president, stated 
in an article in The Tennessee Teacher 
last year: 

"This organization should not be 
under the control of the State Depart- 
ment of Education nor the State Teach- 
ers Association, but must endeavor to 
cooperate to the fullest extent with 
the plans, policies, and programs of 
the State Department and the State 
Teachers Association. Neither should 
an association of school board mem- 
bers in any way seek to dominate the 
Department of Education nor the 
Teachers Association.” 

To these tenets we all agree. Our 
common objectives, (|) to secure state- 
wide cooperation in solving public 
school problems and (2) to bring about 
general improvement in public schools, 
should enlist the support of administra- 
tive groups, teachers association, P.-T. 
A. units and all others interested in 
progressive education. 

Our organization is affiliated with 
the National Association of School 
Board Members, which held its 1939 
annual meeting in Knoxville. This year 
we intend to intensify our program, 
which incidentally is a “ten-point 
plan" looking towards our general ob- 
jectives in a specific manner. We 
stand for: 

|. Enlightenment of school board 
members. 

2. Complete cooperation with teach- 
ers and administrators. 

3. The creation of a school-minded 
citizenship, looking towards the impor- 
tance of choosing the best individuals 
in the community to serve as school 
boards as a civic duty, the extension 
of local initiative in the creation and 
maintenance of adequate school fa- 
cilities. 

4. Establishment of an ethical code 
for school board members. 

5. Maintenance of a medium of 
exchange for information regarding 
the principles of school administration. 





O. Z. LUCK 


President, Wilson County Board of Education, 
President, Tennessee Association School 


Board Members 


6. Development of a local tax plan 
commensurate with the value citizens 
place upon education in relation to 
their ability to pay. 

7. Creation and maintenance of 
state aid for the support of a minimum 
program of elementary and secondary 
education. 

8. Maintenance of continued enthu- 
siasm relative to desirable school leg- 
islation. 

9. A definite local and state pub- 
licity campaign to present a clear, con- 
cise, and graphic analysis of facts re- 
garding the needs of the educational 
program. 

10. Realization by parents, teachers, 
and administrators of a joint respon- 
sibility for the safety, health, and hap- 
piness of all the children in Tennessee. 

Certainly there is nothing contained 
in the foregoing statement that should 
be incompatible with the desires of 
either patrons or teachers. To achieve 
these ambitious aims | am herewith 
urging teachers to aid us in every pos- 
sible way in securing the active par- 
ticipation of every county and special 
school district board member in Ten- 
nessee. 

At the March 22, 1940, meeting 
a splendid program was arranged. 
Among those appearing on the morn- 
ing program were C. A. McCanless, 
director, Division of School Finances; 
WW. R. Ponder, secretary, Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association; and Dr. Harry 
Clark, superintendent of schools, Knox- 
ville. 
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Members then attended the morn- 
ing session of the T. E. A. to reassem- 
ble for a delightful luncheon at |2:30, 
when President H. E. Christenberry 
delivered his address, which was sub- 
sequently printed and mailed to all 
school board members in the state. 

Following the luncheon Mrs. Delbert 
Mann of the Nashville Board of Educa- 
tion spoke on "School Publicity." A. 
D. Holt broke his long-standing rule 
against speaking at annual meetings 
of the T. E. A. by bringing a message 
on "School Legislation." W. L. Swal- 
lows of the Putnam County Board of 
Education spoke on "Ethical Standards 
for School Boards." Mrs. Fred Post of 
the Knoxville Board of Education then 
spoke. She was followed by Mrs. H. 
C. Black of Knoxville speaking on the 
subject, "Giving Relief Without Pau- 
perizing Children in Our Schools." 

The nominating committee offered 
the 1940-41 slate of officers who are: 





O. Z. Luck, Watertown, president; 
Mrs. H. C. Black, Johnson City, vice- 
president; Mrs. Delbert Mann, Nash- 
ville, vice-president; Julius Goodman, 
Memphis, vice-president; and W. L. 
Swallows, Cookeville, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

During the past year Mr. Swallows’ 
official duties necessitated the ap- 
pointment of a corresponding secre- 
tary to assist in the work of the office. 
Eugene H. Sloan, principal of the 
Lebanon High School, Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee, was selected to carry on this 
part of the work for Mr. Swallows. 

The dues of the association are one 
dollar the year. As president of the 
association, | again urge all teachers 
in Tennessee to enlist the full member- 
ship of their respective boards and 
then provide means for their attending 
our meeting in Nashville this year on 
April 11, 1941. 








With the A. 
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IN APPRECIATION 
May | take this opportunity to thank 
all members of the executive board, 
branch officers, and members of the 
A. C. L. for your splendid cooperation. 
It is a privilege indeed to be associ- 
ated with people who are unselfishly 
working for better educational oppor- 
tunities for children everywhere. 
Sincerely, 
MARION CAULTON, President. 
1213 Laurel Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


REMEMBER OUR RESOLUTIONS 
Are we keeping in mind the resolu- 
tions adopted at the forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting in Milwaukee? 
|. Living Democratically in School. 
2. Providing Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Children. 
3. Evaluating Current Practices. 
4. Improving Conditions in the Com- 
munity. 
* 
ANNUAL STATE MEETING 


IN NASHVILLE 
APRIL 10-12, 1941 


To the sectional chairmen, Ruth Mc- 
Donald, Mable Mathis, Arthur Rau- 
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scher, and Virgie Lane, congratulations 
on the fine sectional programs which 
were planned and carried out under 
your guidance. We appreciate your 
untiring efforts to make these meet- 
ings a success. 


GREETINGS TO NEW BRANCHES 

We welcome these new branches: 

Wayne County A. C. E. Mattie 
Copeland, president. 

Cumberland County A. C. E. Helen 
Werkle, president. 

Copper Basin A. C. E. Lillian Davis, 
president. 

é 


NOTICE 
Send state dues and clippings of 
A. C. E. news to our secretary-treas- 
urer, Margaret Crowder, 1504 West 
Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, OAKLAND, CALI- 
FORNIA, JULY 8-12, 1941 


Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine is chair- 
man of a committee to formulate plans 
for a bus trip to the National Conven- 
tion. Make your plans now to attend. 





ATTENTION, BRANCH PRESIDENTS 

The National Committee on Middle 
School needs our help in studying the 
responsibility of the A. C. E. to teach- 
ers in the intermediate grades. Please 
send promptly to Dorothy Kay Cad- 
wallader, 50 Atterbury Avenue, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, your answers to the 
following questions: 

Which levels does your membership 
represent? (Specify nursery school, 
kindergarten, upper grades, principals, 
supervisors, others.) 

What are you doing, as a branch 
organization, to meet the needs of 
teachers of middle or upper grades? 

THE BRANCH EXCHANGE. 


FOR THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
Send interesting news items to Miss 


Kathryn Dougherty, 2009 Convent 
Place, Nashville, Tennessee. 
% 


A FORWARD STEP 

At their October meetings, two de- 
partments of the East Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association—the Intermediate 
and the Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation—voted to unite into one de- 
partment to be known as the East 
Tennessee Section of the Association 
for Childhood Education. Miss Eliza- 
beth Brixey of Knoxville was elected 
president for next yerr. 


BRANCH NEWS 

Many interesting yearbooks and 
copies of programs have been sent in. 
If news of your program does not ap- 
pear in this bulletin, send it to your 
state president in order that news of 
your branch may be included in a later 
bulletin. 

= 


Congratulations, Chattanooga, on 
the opportunities you are giving your 
members for fun and fellowship. Sup- 
per meetings, a Christmas party, a 
spring luncheon, and picnics are fea- 
tures of their program. Study groups 
for considering "Curriculum Problems” 
are also being held. 


GILES COUNTY 
Miss Mary Hall spoke at the open- 
ing meeting of Giles County A. C. E. 
on the subject, “Facing the Future 
with Our Children." A trip to Norris 
was enjoyed in October. Congratula- 
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tions to this branch on the election of 
their president, Mrs. Perry Williams, 
to the chairmanship of Middle Tennes- 
see for next year. A feature of Giles 
County Yearbook is "Dates to Be Re- 
membered." 

> 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 

Miss Lillian Major, president of this 
branch, writes of their plans for the 
ear: 

"We shall have Doctor Maynard for 
four meetings this year. These four 
meetings will be held at various schools 
and last all day. The same general 
plan will be followed each time. There 
will be grade groups, lunch, and study 
groups. The study groups will have 
the same topic each meeting, but we 
try to vary our grade groups enough 
to crowd in all of the fundamentals 
with stress placed upon reading." 


HENDERSON COUNTY 

Teachers in Henderson County meet 
in three groups, the topics for the 
year's study being: Group | (teachers 
of one-teacher schools), "Modern Edu- 
cation in the Small Rural School’; 
Group Il (teachers of grades 1-4), 
“Better Reading, the Why and the 
Wherein’; and Group Ill (grades 5-8), 
"Broadening Educational Opportuni- 
ties in Your School." Members of this 
branch are doing wide professional 
reading. 

e 


JACKSON COUNTY 

The opening meeting of Jackson 
County A. C. E. consisted of a panel 
discussion entitled, ''The Use of Experi- 
ence Charts in the Teaching of Read- 
ing.’ "Opportunities in the Classroom 
for Democratic Living," "How to De- 
velop Interest by Drill and Seat Work," 
and "Improving Conditions in the 
Community’ have been the themes of 
other meetings this fall. 


KINGSPORT 

"Community Agencies That Affect 
the School in Building Toward Greater 
Americanism" is the theme for this 
year's meetings in Kingsport. Such 
pertinent subjects as "Radio," "Mo- 
vies," "Civic Centers," and "Federal 
Housing" are topics for discussion. 
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KNOXVILLE 

Knoxville is having interesting meet- 
ings this year. ‘A Travel Talk," "School 
Legislation for Young Children," "A 
Playlet,"’ “Evaluating Current Admin- 
istrative Practices’ are some of the 
topics for discussion. The April meet- 
ing will be a panel discussion entitled, 
"The Value and Need of Kindergar- 
tens," to which all members of the 
P.-T. A. and A. A. U. W. are invited. 


MACON COUNTY 

Teachers from four counties joined 
Macon County A. C. E. for their open- 
ing meeting this fall and members of 
all county P.-T. A.'s were invited to 
their second meeting. A representa- 
tive of the Conservation Department 
contributed to another program. 


PARIS 
Paris A. C. E. has a very attractive 
yearbook. They are studying problems 
related to the teaching of arithmetic. 


MADISON COUNTY 

Madison County has for its topic for 
the year, ‘Music an Important Part 
of the School Program.'' Their mem- 
bers are contributing to their profes- 
sional development by doing special 
reading related to their year's theme. 
They are mixing pleasure with work. 
An encampment in Chickasaw Park 
was enjoyed in October. 


MEMPHIS 

The president of this branch, Miss 
Margaret Johnson, describes their 
year's program as follows: 

"Guidance in the Primary Grades'' 
is our theme for the year. There are 
three study groups, each of which will 
close its study by presenting its find- 
ings in the form of a panel discussion 
as a program for one of the three gen- 
eral meetings. Our subjects follow the 
problems set up by the study groups 
at the Milwaukee Convention." 


PUTNAM COUNTY 
This branch has for their theme for 
the year, “Living Democratically in 
School and Improving Community Con- 
ditions." They included in their year- 
book a copy of the "Standard of Ex- 
cellence." 








Attention... 


ART AND CRAFT 
TEACHERS 


We Carry in Stock a Complete 
Line of 
LEATHERCRAFT 
TOOLS and MATERIALS 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt 
and Careful Attention 


* 


BOLTON LEATHER 
COMPANY 


526 Western Ave. Dial 3-0761 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 



































STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MURFREES- 
BORO 


"Improving Instruction Through 
Teacher Development in the Handi- 
crafts" is the year's theme for this stu- 
dent branch. They plan to have a 
social each quarter. 


HOMEMADE APPARATUS 
Send descriptions and drawings of 
original ideas to Frances M. Berry, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
e 


Our state still leads in the number 
of branches, but let us not be satisfied 
until there is at least one branch in 
every county in Tennessee. If you 
know people who contact unorganized 
counties, ask them to use their influ- 
ence in helping these areas become 
A. C. E.-conscious. 


Give a word of encouragement to 
struggling branches and help them to 
remember that quality is more impor- 
tant than numbers. 
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THE LESSON OF VALLEY FORGE 








The school stage may be arranged 
in two sections. On the right side 
place furniture indicating a living 
room. The essential properties are a 
radio and a bookcase or shelf, a few 
magazines, and a book within reach. 
Scenes | and 3 are staged here. 

Leave the left half of the stage bare. 
This will be used in Scene 2 as the 
meeting place of the soldiers planning 
to desert at Valley Forge. They glide 
in as the family at the close of Scene 
| try to visualize Valley Forge and 
glide out for Scene 3 to begin. 

In this way no curtain is needed, 
and no time lost in shifting scenery. 

For Scene 2 no costuming is needed. 
The soldiers have no uniforms, wear 
old clothes, and have their heads and 
feet tied up in rags. 


SCENE | 
Seated in the living room are the 


Johnsons, a typical American family, 
on a Sunday afternoon in February, 
1941. 

Mr. Johnson: "Tom, turn on the ra- 


dio. Maybe we'll get some European 
news." 
Tom: "lI cannot see that news will 


make any of us happier. Screwy— 
that's what | say." 

Tom turns the dial and a man's voice 
booms in. 

Radio Voice: "These are trying times 
for all lovers of justice, decency, and 
humanity. Each day, n-y, each hour, 
brings fresh illustrations of an ancient 
malady—man's inhumanity to man. It 
is in times like these, when our very 
souls are tried, that we begin to ques- 
tion our most fundamental convic- 
tions. 

Tom: ‘Well, that's not news, so I'll 
just turn it off." (He does.) 

Mr. Johnson: "No, that's not news, 
for what this man is saying about the 
world today was said in almost identical 
words by Thomas Paine in his inspiring 
pamphlet, ‘The American Crisis,’ when 
the colonial troops were quartered at 
Valley Forge in the winter of 1778. 
Katherine, where is that collection of 
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MiSS LILLIAN DOYLE 
Teacher of English 
FRANK McCULLOUGH 
Senior Member of Writers' Club 
Central High School, Davidson County 


American political papers | was read- 
ing last night?" 

Aline: "Daddy, | put your book up 
here on the shelf." (She goes over to 
look for it.) 

Mrs. Johnson: "But, Clarence, with 
conditions so different, how can you 
compare them to Valley Forge? Val- 
ley Forge has become insignificant— 
meaningless.’ 

Mr. Johnson: "Ah, Katherine, you 
should review your American history. 
Valley Forge has quite a modern 
flavor. The fires of freedom were 
but dying embers. Many had lost 
faith in its principles and had given 
up the cause as hopeless. The conti- 
nental paper money was worth so little 
that an officer's pay would not keep 
him in clothes, many having spent their 
entire fortunes in the war resigned and 
went home to make a living." 

Aline: "Here it is, Daddy." 

Mr. Johnson (turning the pages rap- 
idly): "Here are Paine's words: ‘These 
are times that try men's souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of their country. Tyranny, like 
hell, is not easily conquered; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious 
the triumph.’ "’ 

Tom: "But | thought the colonists 
were united and devoted to the cause 
of the revolution. People are always 
appealing for a return of the spirit of 
1776." 

Mr. Johnson: "Yes, to the spirit of 
'76, not of '78. The war was going 
badly. All classes in society seemed 
demoralized. Contractors became 
rich; trade with the royal army was 
conducted openly; men plunged into 
stockjobbing, gambling, counterfeit- 
ing, forging official signatures. And 
the common soldiers at Valley Forge— 
the forgotten men—became desper- 
ate. Faith gone, love of country an 
illusion, many planned to desert. What 
held any of them? | can tell you. It 
was the faith of one man—George 











Washington. Imagine yourselves at 
Valley Forge in the dead of winter, 
1778." 

(End of Scene |.) 


SCENE 2 

Valley Forge, 1778. Three soldiers 
are standing around trying to build a 
fire. 

First Soldier: "Aye, but ‘tis bitter 
cold." 

Second Soldier: ‘Especially with the 
rags we are wearing. My feet have 
been bleeding again." 

Third Soldier: "And it is this way, 
day after day.” 

First Soldier: ‘No provisions—not 
even potatoes and tough beef today." 

Third Soldier: "No fodder for the 
horses and no straw to sleep on." 

Second Soldier: "Why, my enlist- 
ment was out a month ago.” 

First Soldier: "And | haven't been 
paid in six months." 

Second Soldier: ‘They say the Brit- 
ish dine well at every meal—real wine, 
white bread, and good meat. 

Third Soldier: "The cold, lack of 
food and shelter, and no clothes is 
more than the flesh can stand, and | 
haven't had word from my wife for a 
month." 

First Soldier: ‘The cause 
Why do we stay here?” 

Third Soldier: "Why, indeed?" 

Second Soldier: "We could slip out 
when darkness falls.” 

First Soldier: ‘Look! 
John. Let's talk to him.” 

(John draws near to the fire with 
an awed look on his face.) 

Second Soldier: "Hello, John, come 
up to the fire." 

John: "Boys, | have just seen a sight 
that I'll never forget, and have heard 
said to me what | never dreamed of 
hearing." 

All: “Why, what, John?" 

John: "Oh, you'd never guess. Gen- 
eral Washington has ordered me to 
go to his tent and eat his supper while 
he watches in my place.” 

All: "What are you saying?” 
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John: "He came upon me when | 
was about to drop after twelve hours 
of duty—and when he asked me about 
it, and found | hadn't eaten today, he 
sent me off to eat his supper. | can- 
not believe it." 

(The three seem dazed.) 

Third Soldier: “But you said some- 
thing else.” 

John: “Well, after General Wash- 
ington sent me off, | thought that 
maybe | hadn't thanked him properly, 
so | started back to my post in the 
woods and (in an awed tone) I'll never 
forget to my dying day." 

All: "What?" 

John: "General Washington was 
kneeling in the snow praying—for us." 

Third Soldier: "What was he say- 
ing?" 

John: "He said, ‘Almighty God, 
look down upon us and bless us. The 
men and | are fighting for what we 
believe is right. They suffer terribly. 
Send thy almighty power and ease 
their trials and sufferings. Amen.'" 

First Soldier: "He prays for us!" 

Second Soldier: "Even when he is 
weighted down with all the troubles 
he has." 

Third Soldier: "With a general like 
that we cannot lose." 

John: "Well, conditions will improve 
in the spring. Steuben will begin our 
drills next week." 

First Soldier: "At least, we'll all be 
here to see." 

All: "Aye!" 

(They glide out.) 


SCENE 3 

The Johnsons’ living room. Time— 
same as Scene |. 

Mr. Johnson: "The triumph of faith 
exhibited by Washington spread among 
the forgotten men, and American in- 
dependence was won." 

Mrs. Johnson: "This triumph of the 
spirit of man—isn't that what gives 
both inspiration and motive for fight- 
ing tyrants? Tyranny always enslaves 
the soul. Don't you remember, Clar- 
ence, that in Sherwood's play, ‘And 
There Shall Be No Night,’ the memory 
of the American struggle of the spirit 
brought courage to fight—even with 
knowledge of certain failure of arms?" 

Tom: "Oh, that is the play about the 
war in Finland!" 

Mrs. Johnson (picks up a book from 
the table and turns to a marked pas- 
sage): "Yes, here it is. ‘Americans 
fought for the same thing—for the 
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same reason—for the same need that 
was in their soul. It was Americans 
that taught the world that it was worth 
fighting for.’ " 

Mr. Johnson: "And as in Valley 
Forge, when once the victory of the 
spirit has been won, it is truly won- 
derful to see what men are capable of 
—courage, endurance, unselfishness. 

Mrs. Johnson: "The victory of the 
spirit—whether at Valley Forge, in 
Finland, or in London! And whether 
in life or death, freemen's souls can- 
not be conquered. And so, as St. Paul 
says, tribulations bring patience and 
experience and hope." 

Aline: "In what?" 

‘ Tom: “Hope? For the death of us 
all to gain this victory of the spirit?" 

Mr. Johnson: "No, my children; 
hope that in the victory of the spirit 
will come life—and that all men may 
have it more abundantly." 

Tom: "Well, the American Revolu- 
tion and Valley Forge are not ancient 
history, after all." 

Mrs. Johnson: "And George Wash- 
ington on his knees at Valley Forge is 
a more powerful force, even today, 
than an invading army—for the only 
enduring thing is faith in God." 


(THE END) 
* 


C. H. S. Students Turn 


“Teachers” 
GLENN McNEIL 
News-Sentinel Staff Writer 
(From the Knoxville News-Sentinel, January 9, 
1941) 

Students at Central High School 
today set a precedent for other schools 
to follow in these days of flu epidemics. 

When five of Central High's teach- 
ers failed to appear for their classes 
today, members of the school's Hi-Y 
Club (boys) called on Miss Hassie 
Gresham, principal, to volunteer their 
services to keep the classes going. 

"Those boys wanted to go into the 
classes and do what they could to 
keep things moving until their teach- 
ers are able to return to their desks," 
explained Miss Gresham, “and | read- 
ily accepted their offer. They are in 
the rooms now working just as seriously 
as any teacher ever did." 


DIRECT CLASSES 
"The students cannot legally teach," 
explained the veteran C. H. S. prin- 
cipal, "but they can direct the classes 


in their studies and in more ways than 
one coordinate the work as a teacher 
would." 

"We are proud of our boys who 
were so thoughtful," said Miss Gresh- 
am. "Thanks to their splendid disci- 
pline and leadership, our school today 
is running as smoothly and efficiently 
as it ever has, even though we have 
five teachers off, and four others ill, 
but on the job." 


PROUD TO HELP 

"We wanted to help Miss Gresham 
all we could and decided to ask her 
to allow us to help in the classrooms 
while our teachers are off ill,’ said 
the president of the Hi-Y Club, Jimmy 
Worden. “We are proud to be able 
to do something to help out." 

The volunteer students were taking 
their new jobs in shifts. They are at- 
tending their regular classes and are 
filling in as "teachers" in their "off" 
periods when ordinarily they would go 
to a study hall or to the library. 
"About twenty-five are participating 
in the move," Mr. Worden said. 

Before sending the students out as 
relief’ workers this morning, Miss 
Gresham called them together in her 
office and aave them a talk. 

"We have to carry on, boys,’ the 
school head told them. "This is an 
emergency and | know you will respond 
splendidly to it. 

“Put your shoulders to the wheels, 
boys, wherever a push is needed. | 
know you can do it. | am proud of 
you. Go to it. Good luck." 


START THEIR WORK 

Some of the boys went to the chem- 
istry laboratory to help direct classes 
there. Others went to classrooms 
where English, algebra, and Latin are 
taught. 

Still others went to the study halls 
to fill in for the absentee teachers, 
while two "leaders" set up a patrol of 
the hallways as monitors, occasionally 
peeking in the rooms to see if all was 
well. 

"Everything will be all right at Cen- 
tral now," declared the principal. 

Miss Gresham said the boys had 
even come around to her and sug- 
gested that she "go sit down in the 
office and rest’ and allow them to do 
some work. 

The Hi-Y Club is for boys only, but 
several Central girls asked to join in 
the club's teaching project and today 
were real “overnight schoolmarms.'’ 
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eachetrs 


cokshel 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, 
PRINCIPLES, AND PRACTICE. THIRD EDI- 
TION. By Robert Rosenberg. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. List price, $1.20. 373 
pages. While clearly of a vocational nature 
this comprehensive text also contains 
much training that is definitely of social value. 
Noticeable in this respect are chapters on 
Installment Buying; Taxes; Fire Insurance; and 
the Farming, Petroleum, and Lumber Indus- 
A chapter on Civil Service Examination 
Problems and one on General Review also 
attract attention. Designed for one semester 
on the secondary school level, the book is 
arranged in ninety-eight lesson-planned units. 
Attractive features are the wealth of illus- 
trative problems in each unit, and a series of 
timed drills at the end of chapters. For each 
chapter there are three or four of these drills 
varying in length from five to twenty min- 
utes. The supporting materials include a 
correated methods book, teacher's manual, 
and outside tests. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. 
Haas. Gregg Publishing Company. 
price, $2.00. 310 pages. This new book pre- 
sents a much-needed clarification of ap- 
proved procedures in organizing distributive 
education courses, obtaining federal aid, 
types of courses groups that are eligible, 
instructional methods and procedures, recom- 
mended equipment, the training of teachers, 
and qualifications required of teachers. The 
thirty-five-page appendix contains a wealth of 
forms, contracts, and reports reproduced as 
they are used in distributive education train- 
ing programs. The book is for teacher- 
training classes in distributive education, or 
for administrators and teachers of retailing. 


New Books Received 
SAFETY IN THE WORLD OF TODAY. By 
Herbert J. Stack, Don Cash Seaton, and 
Florence Slown Hyde. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. Price, $1.20. 372 pages. 

MY DOG LUCKY. By W. F. Hall and Helen 
Hall. Beckley-Cardy Company. Price, $0.80. 


189 pages. 





very 


tries 


By Kenneth B. 
List 


There is an unusual need for the 
schools to play their part in provid- 
ing for the common defense... . 

What the schools do may prove in 
the long run to be more decisive 
than any other factor in preserving 
the form of government we cherish. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


e 
CHIEF PRODUCTS 


Marble is the chief mineral of Tennessee. 
Corn is the chief agricultural product. 
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Pedagogical 


Dinner Guest: “Will you pass 
oa oe ais 
Professor? 
Absent-Minded Professor: "Yes 
| really should flunk most of tt 


so, but | 
s 
DON'T BE TOO HASTY 


The aviation instructor, having delivered a 
lecture on parachute work, concluded: 

"And if it doesn't open—well, gentlemen 
that's what is known as ‘jumping to a conclu- 
sion. 


& 
SECOND HIGHEST 


Clingman's Dome, located in the Great 
Smokies, is the second highest mountain east 
of the Rockies. Its elevation is 6,643 feet. 


3 
FIRST WHITE MAN 


The first white man to set foot on what is 
now Tennessee was probably 
De Soto's expedition in 1539 


s 
GREATEST DISTANCE 


longest straight line ch can be 
the State of Tennessee is from 
in the northeast to Shelby 
approximately 500 


some member of 


The which 
drawn in 
Johnson County 
County in the southwest 


miles. 
* 
WHAT A PARTY 


A teacher was correcting a boy who had 
said: "| ain't going there." 

"That's no way to talk. Listen: | am not 
going there; you going there; he 
is not going there; we are not going there; 


are not 














GINGEB! 
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I thought these encyclopedias would come 
in handy. 


THE TENNESSEE 


they are not going there. You get t 


idea? 
"Yes, 


ma'am. They ain't nobody going, 


—-Old Line. 


* 
FIRST GOVERNMENT 


The first governing body in Tennessee wa 
the Watauga Compact, drawn up in 1772 b 
settlers in what is now Northeast Tennesse 


MANY STATES 
No state in the Union is bordered by mo 
states than Tennessee. She has eight arou 
her. They are Kentucky, Virginia, North Care 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansa 
and Missouri. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
Before Franklin D. Roosevelt, Andrew Jack 
son was the only candidate for the presiden 
to receive the highest number of elector 
votes for three consecutive terms. 


Southeastern Arts 
Association 

The Southeastern Arts Associatio 
is meeting in Knoxville on March 6, 7, 
and 8 for its twelfth annual convention 
It is composed of art, industrial arts 
and home economics people in ni 
southeastern states. The meeting wi 
attract 500 delegates. 

This year, and very appropriately 
the theme for the convention i 
"Crafts—American Made." These 50f 
delegates will be shown the crafts ¢ 
they are done in our particular sectio 
of the southern highlands. Mr. Alle 
Eaton, an authority on handicrafts ¢ 
the southern highlands (about whid 
he has written a book}, is to be ouf 
main speaker. A day will be spent a 
Gatlinburg to give the delegates 
chance to see "'firsthand'’ examples ¢ 
handicrafters at work. 


Report of Elections Committee 
(Continued from page 13) 

Seventh District—D. E. Ray, Jackson. 
(Signed) W. H. OLIVER, Chairman, 
Elections Committee. 

E. W. HUDGINS. 

ROY CAMERON. 

JOHN L. SWEATT. 

PAUL TURNER. 

ERNEST M, NILES. 

R. S. KINNEY. 

MAURICE ANDERSON. 

CLAUDE JUSTICE. 

ERNEST GULLETT. 

SETH SPRINGER. 

F. L. TALLANT. 

RUPERT WILLIAMS. 

NORMAN HALE. 

E. C. STROUD. 

HARRY GOODMAN. 

R. O. BIGGS, Chairman, 
Credentials Committee. 

A. T. HAWN. 

WALDO POWER. 

J. B. SMITH. 


(Signed) 
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Education in 194] 


DONALD DuSHANE 


President, National Education Association 


In planning the defense of the United 
States in the current emergency, at- 
tention has been centered upon bat- 
tleships, armaments, airplanes, and the 
training of soldiers. Little or no at- 
tention has been given to our schools 
in the defense system, and yet, in the 
long run, in a democracy a heavier de- 
fense burden rests upon the teachers 
than any other group. In fact, the 
very survival of democracy and of our 
way of life will probably depend upon 
the quality and extent of education 
during the last ten years and during 
the ten years immediately ahead of us. 

Our future is largely dependent on 
the extent to which our young people 
are taught to be loyal to our institu- 
tions and freedoms, upon their under- 
standing of democracy, its strengths, 
weaknesses, and enemies, upon the ef- 
ficiency of their vocational training, 
and upon their willingness to sacrifice 
for the common good. The answers to 
these questions are in the hands of the 
teaching profession. 

During 1941 the teachers of Amer- 
ica are devoting themselves as never 
before to the fulfillment of their re- 
sponsibilities in the defense of Ameri- 
can democracy. The National Educa- 
tion Association represents through its 
direct membership and its affiliated 
associations over 900,000 teachers out 
of approximately one million in the 
public schools of the United States. It 
is using all of its resources to prepare 
the schools to meet their defense prob- 
lems. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
is now engaged in fundamental studies 
involving the best ways for education 
to meet the needs and problems of de- 
mocracy. The books and publications 
of this commission are being widely 
studied by the teachers of the country. 

The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the magazines of 
the state education associations affil- 
iated with the N. E. A. will devote 
their major efforts in 1941 to the edu- 
cational problems involved in the de- 
fense of our democracy. 

The many committees, commissions, 
and departments of the N. E. A. are 


making every effort to assist teachers 
to function effectively in meeting the 
needs of our country and of our chil- 
dren in the present emergency. 

One of the worst handicaps faced 
by the schools is the growing sus- 
picion of the loyalty, ability, and effi- 
ciency of American teachers. This 
suspicion has been spread by (I) ene- 
mies of education, (2) well-meaning 
minority groups or organizations that 
do not understand the purposes and 
methods of effective education, and 
(3) by individuals who have been mis- 
informed or misled in regard to the 
soundness of American education. 

The National Education Association 
is in a better position to know the 
attitudes, purposes, and abilities of the 
public school teachers of America than 
is any other organization. It wishes to 
assure the public (a) that the teaching 
profession as a whole is probably more 
devoted to American freedom and 
democracy and more determined to 
preserve the American way of life than 
any other group or profession in the 
country; (b) that the teaching profes- 
sion does not’tolerate or approve the 
teaching of subversive policies or the 
advocacy of the overthrow of demo- 
cratic institutions or ways; and (c) that 
every effort will be made to use the 
schools fully for the defense and im- 
provement of American democracy. 

During 1941 the teaching profession 
will make an organized effort to bring 
to the public a fuller realization of the 
vital importance of education in our 
democracy. The National Education 
Association is planning to institute a 
school welfare commission, which, in 
cooperation with the forty-eight states, 
will attempt to (a) investigate fully and 
fairly charges and attacks upon teach- 
ers and public schools, (b) disseminate 
information concerning the work, pur- 
poses, and problems of the teaching 
profession, and (c) attempt to secure 
public support for the full functioning 
of our school system in this emergency. 

In spite of the importance of edu- 
cation in our country, 1941 finds us 
woefully negligent of our schools in 


many of our communities and states. 
Hundreds of thousands of American 
teachers are making less than $600 per 
year and a majority of our teachers 
are woefully underpaid, considering 
the high standards of ability and prep- 
aration now required for entrance into 
the teaching profession. 

Over sixty per cent of American 
teachers are without tenure or other 
adequate protection and may be dis- 
charged without cause or for unjustifi- 
able reasons. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that teachers be given at least a 
minimum protection against unjust 
discharge or intimidation if they are to 
perform their important functions ef- 
ficiently and fearlessly. 

It is estimated that over forty per 
cent of American teachers are carry- 
ing professional loads that are too 
heavy to permit the highest efficiency. 

In addition to these adverse condi- 
tions confronting the schools, there 
are other problems causing deep con- 
cern, only a few of which can be men- 
tioned here. With the immense in- 
creases in federal expenditure due to 
the depression and to our war defense 
program, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to finance our various local 
and federal educational systems. 

In over two-thirds of the states ad- 
ditional funds should be spent to bring 
the schools up to a reasonable stand- 
ard of efficiency; yet in these states 
tax resources are shrinking and the 
schools are faced with retrenchments 
and with vigorous opposition to needed 
increases in expenditure. 

Just as unity of support for our war 
defense program is an imperative ne- 
cessity, so unity of support of our pub- 
lic schools in their defense work must 
be fully given if our teachers are to be 
successful in their part of the task of 
defending democracy. Nevertheless, 
there seems to be an increasing tend- 
ency to criticize and undermine the 
schools and to unjustly undervalue and 
belittle members of the teaching pro- 
fession. The year 1941 will probably 
see an increase in book burnings, in 
unjust attacks on textbooks, and in 
false charges against teachers’ loyalty. 

During the coming year the teach- 
ing profession will continue its efforts 
to secure federal aid for public edu- 
cation, particularly in the rural schools 
of the country. An effort will also be 
made to exclude the teachers from the 
provisions of the Hatch Act. 

















AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


ATLANTIC CITY 
February 22-27, 1941 


Travel via 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


“The Lookout Route” 


SCHEDULES 
Goin g 
Dw. Miadiwiile ............ N.C.&St.L. Ry. 1:40 P.M. Today 
ET ee rer rere ...11:30 A.M. Tomorrow 
PII is. eke wes iw ke wees . 2:18 P.M. Tomorrow 
Ar. Atlantic City ....... Te SE Te ee ee 5:55 P.M. Tomorrow 
ee eee 4:00 P.M. Tomorrow 
Returning 
Lv. Atlantic City............ Penna. R.R. 11:45 A.M. Today 
Lv. New York..............Penna. R.R. 12:30 P.M. Today or 12:50 A.M. Today 
Lv. Philadelphia ............ Penna. R.R. 2:10 P.M. Today 
Lv. Washington................ Sou. Ry. 4:50 P.M. Today or 8:00 A.M. Today 
Ar. Nashville............ N.C.&St.L. Ry. 12:40 P.M. Tomorrow or 6:30 A.M. Tomorrow 
RAIL AND PULLMAN FARES 
New York 
via 
Atlantic City Atlantic City 
Round-trip R.R. fare... . aie $43.75 $48.90 
Lower berth (one way).... . 7.10 7.10 


For reservations or further information call or write: 


J. H. HOWARD F. W. MANESS 
- Passenger Traffic Agents, N.C.GSt.L. Ry. 


— 811 Third National Bank Building —s 
Dixie Phone 6-4322 Dixie 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 1 
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